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Managers, Audiences, and Plays: 
A Protest. 
By R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 


OMEWHERE in his entertaining “ Confessions ” which deals 
with his directorship at the Comédie Francaise, Arséne 
Houssaye makes a shrewd remark with regard to the 
critical temper of modern audiences. “Tout en se 
quadruplant,” he says, “le public est devenu meilleur pour 
les thédtres, mais détestable pour l’art; aujourd’ hui il 

prend tout ce qu’on lui donne. Vers 1850, il avait encore l’esprit 

critique : il jugeait, avec ses mains pour applaudir et des clés pour 
siffler ... Aujourd’ hui on est content de tout; on donne cent 
représentations d’une piéce qu’on ne pourrait lire une seul fois.” 

“ Meilleur pour les thédtres, mais detestable pour Vart.” These 
nine words go to the root of the whole matter ; and, thoagh originally 
written of the Parisians, they have a peculiar applicability to 
English audiences at the present time. Our theatre-going public 
has enormously increased ; long and lucrative “runs” are the order 
of the day; new theatres are springing up like mushrooms ; and 
everyone who does not wish to appear behind the times professes a 
lively interest in the dresses and acting of the ladies and gentlemen 
employed thereat. But for that critical spirit among playgoers 
which should determine a high standard—or at any rate a 
respectable standard of some sort—for the quality of the dramatic 
fare provided for them; for any genuine recognition of the 
existence of a dramatic art ; or forany real anxiety for the welfare of 
the English stage as anything more than an after-dinner amusement, 
we may search among our theatre-going public with a miserable 
certainty of disappointment. 

At the least, this is true of a very large proportion of playgoers in 
general. First-night audiences stand in a measure apart; and the 
critical capacity represented by the independent and demonstrative 
portion of them, as apart from professional criticism, has lately on 
more than one occasion appeared in a favourable light by its bestowal 
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of immediate approval upon good work. And there is, no doubt, in the 
average audience a small leaven of playgoers who take an intelligent | 
interest in the art they patronise. But of the great bulk of the public 
the foregoing remarks are only too true; and it would seem that 
anxiety for the future of the English stage as an artistic growth is 
limited at present to one or two dramatists who believe in the artistic 
nature of their calling, and a handful of playgoers who still have 
hope of the restoration of the national drama toastate of convalescence. 

Some years ago, in one of his prefaces, Victor Hugo made a 
division of theatrical audiences into three classes: (1) the crowd, 
who look for action, plot, situations; (2) women, who expect 
passion, emotion ; (3) thinkers, who hope for characters, studies of 
human nature. Had he been considering theatrical London of to 
day he might have added a fourth, and very large class—those who 
go to the play because it is the fashion at present to be well versed in 
such matters ; or because they wished to be amused or excited, with- 
out troubling their heads to consider the drama as anything more 
than a pleasant medium of titillation to the senses or emotions. 

The general public having thus drifted into the condition in which, 
as M. Houssaye complains, it will take anything that is offered to it, 
it will scarcely be gainsaid that if certain of our managers are, 
financially as well as artistically, in a position to direct the public 
taste to an appreciable extent—and one, at least, of them is in such a 
position—they must be held to blame if they allow the standard of 
dramatic excellence to drop. A theatre is a speculation, and the 
necessity of making it pay will effectually prevent the production of 
plays that would prove caviare to the general. A play, however, 
need and should lose none of its capacity to interest or amuse by 
gaining in intrinsic worth ; and if certain of our leading theatrical 
managers were to give a little less thought to scenic elaboration or 
opportunity for the display of individual histrionic powers, and a 
little more to the quality of what they produced, good plays—to view 
the matter in its least artistic aspect—might be made to pay. 

Certain recent dramatic events have given a rude shock of dis- 
appointment to many who, having the welfare of the English stage 
at heart, had hoped that managers and audiences were at last making 
a step together in the right direction. This hope was prompted by 
the attention attracted by plays of such undoubted interest as “ The 
Doll’s House,” “ Wealth” (although dramatically both of these were 
unsatisfactory), and “ The Profligate,” the last a play infinitely more 
satisfying to the artistic sense than either of the former. But all 
at once there appears the lamentable fact that this one step up the 
slippery hill of progress has been immediately followed by two steps 
down again, or rather by a sudden slide to what is perilously near 
the bottom. Mr. Tree, at the Haymarket, follows “ Wealth” with 
an adaptation of a successful French melodrama,—powerful, it is 
true, and affording the clever actor-manager an excellent acting part, 
buta play of an eminently “ stagey ” type, having for its main idea a 
mere rechauffé of that of “ The Lyons Mail.” Mr. Hare, at the Garrick, 
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produces a translation of Sardou’s worst melodrama to counteract the 
elevating influences of “ The Profligate ;’’ and at the Lyceum, where, 
though Mr. Irving has done nothing to further the advance of 
contemporary dramatic literature, we have come to look either for 
Shakspere, or for plays of a high standard of excellence, an equal 
measure of disappointment awaitsus. For “The Dead Heart,” when 
stripped of the glamour which attaches to Mr. Irving’s personality 
and his elaborate method of production, is nothing but a crudely 
constructed and poorly written melodrama of the second or third 
rate. 

What, then, has become of the Dramatic Art of which successful 
managers are ever ready to profess themselves the champions ? And 
where are the artistic aspirations of the patrons of the Drama? If 
our leading managers were ever really in sympathy with such aims, 
or if their audiences ever really looked upon the drama as 
anything more than a toy, why is all this desirable enthusiasm stifled 
under the depressing effect of such plays as those now running at 
our chief theatres ? An explanation—but not an excuse—iseasy. A 
theatre is a speculation, managers are but human, and perhaps we 
expect 'too much from them. It is their business to make their 
theatres pay, and for plays to suceeed they must hit the public taste. 

“A Man’s Shadow” draws enormous houses, the public has 
shouted in excited approval at the butcherish horrors of “ La Tosca,” 
and the booking at an early period of the run of “ The Dead Heart” 
was said to be heavier than at the corresponding period of that of 
“ Macbeth.” This, our managers may urge, shows that it is plays of 
this type that the public most appreciates; plays that are exciting, 
theatrical, overlaid with elaborate decoration, and (we can imagine 
our manager adding from behind the back of his hand) which 
constitute a convenient and not too obtrusive setting for the acting 
of a clever performer and established favourite. 

Before the managers are allowed to cast the burden of blame upon 
the public taste, we must bid them consider what is the real reason 
that the public will go in crowds to see plays of the type of “The 
Dead Heart.” In the first place, there are certain theatres to which a 
very large number of people will pay their periodical visit, no matter 
what be going on there—short of an absolute failure; and as it is 
becoming more and more the fashion to be well posted in matters 
dramatic, this reason has an ever increasing force. Again, the great 
majority in these audiences does not go to see a piece once or twice 
because it thinks it a good play, but because it admires the powers 
of some particular actor, or the scenic effects introduced. A 
sense of the contrast afforded, even by these plays, to the colourless 
monotony of the life of our workaday world induces many ; while 
at the present time probably one of the most powerful, though less 
recognised factors in the matter, is the still greater insufficiency of a 
large proportion of the dramatic entertainment offered elsewhere. 

Setting aside those houses where comic opera, burlesque, or 
pantomime is being presented, out of thirteen of our leading 
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theatres melodrama now occupies five; farcical comedy, four; 
comedy proper, two (in one of which cases we are re-introduced to 
an old friend); a Shaksperian revival, one; and a contemporary 
drama of interest, only one. That is to say, the playgoer who is 
weary of glaring melodrama, and does not always want to see farcical 
comedies, has his choice limited, alike in the matter of comedy and 
“drama,” to two plays. In each case, one of the two is a revival ; 
hence a further limitation. The net result at present is only 
one original contemporary play—I refer to “The Middleman” 
—which has the power to interest as well as entertain, by 
means of sketches of character and pictures of human nature 
such as are hoped for by Victor Hugo’s “Thinker,” as well 
as by dramatic effect. Interest of an archeological and picturesque 
kind there doubtless is in “The Dead Heart ” and “La Tosca” ; but 
not all the charm of Mr. Irving’s, Miss Terry’s, and Mr. Bancroft’s 
acting, not all the cleverness of Mr. Tree’s dual impersonation, not 
all the gorgeousness of Mr. Hare’s scenery, or the excitement of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s histrionic method, can prevent the plays now 
running at their respective theatres from appearing as the inartistic 
and insufficient melodramas that they are. And it is these theatres 
which should educate the public taste! Oh, great British Public, 
what things are done in thy name ! 

If the affection of the public has been estranged from good plays, 
it is the lack of opportunity for witnessing them that has brought 
about this result. Did the plays usually presented to it possess any 
intrinsic worth, the public taste would never have become as vitiated 
as the managers must suppose it to be. And if this vitiation of 
taste is a fact, it is the managers and authors who must share the 
blame. Were the latter to consider quality in writing plays, and the 
former in selecting them for production, good plays would soon be 
as popular as showy melodramas, and would prove as safe a 
speculation. Obviously, it will not do to fly at once over the heads 
of audiences; but there is very little reason to fear that an 
appreciable refinement in the public taste could be gradually brought 
about by such means. The deserved popularity of “The Middle- 
man ”—which, in spite of the conventionality of its first and last 
acts, is a piece of thoroughly good work—is a case in point. Here 
we have a play strong in dramatic interest, full of effective situations, 
and at the same time strong in human interest; it is written with 
no small amount of attention to style, and it is a popular success of 
the most decisive kind. 

Still more pertinent as an example is the case of “The Profligate.” 
In that play a difficult subject of great interest was treated with a 
very fair measure of success; it was an excellent acting play; and 
the literary style of the dialogue was such as has not been heard in 
contemporary drama for many a day. It can hardly be supposed 
that the warmest upholders of the present Lyceum and Garrick 
policy will maintain that, in the matter of cultured interest, “The 
Dead Heart” and “Ia Tosca” are to be compared with these two 
plays. 
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Surely all this points to the fact that, when it is given the chance, 
the public will prefer somathing better than glorified transpontine 
melodrama, and discounts the force of the managers’ plea that they 
are endeavouring to meet the public taste. It shows, moreover, 
that the pretended sympathy of certain managers with the dreams of 
dramatic enthusiasts has very little substantial existence, and 
vanishes strangely before the power of the “ policy of the pocket.” 

As things stand at present, the remedy must proceed from the 
audience. As long asa theatre is a private enterprise, it is a busi- 
ness speculation ; and although, as has been said, one at least of our 
managers is, financially as well as artistically, in a position to direct 
the public taste, and although more than one might easily and safely 
show a more real anxiety for the honour of the English stage, still it 
szems unlikely that we shall ever see the initiative coming: from 
the management, until the Endowed Theatre, of which some of us 
dream, is an accomplished fact. Until then it becomes the more 
imperatively the duty of the public—or of that part of it that cares 
to trouble itself about the life of the drama—to recover something 
of the critical spirit, and refuse to accept at our leading theatres 
plays which are below even the standard which those theatres have 
already set up for themselves. 

It may perhaps be urged that we are at an experimental stage 
with regard to English drama; that we do not exactly know 
what we want ; and that it is the necessity of a corpus vile to experi- 
ment upon, that lays the present generation of playgoers open to the 
charge of such vagaries of taste as an equally enthusiastic reception 
of “The Profligate” and “La Tosca”; that we have tried social 
dram, realistic drama, ethical drama, and even medical drama, and 
cannot make up our minds what we will have for the drama of the 
future. Our answer, I think, must be that we are making these ex- 
periments in search of interest, and that it must be the interest of 
plays, rather than their power of merely entertaining, that will 
regulate their standard of quality in the minds of thoughtful play- 
goers. Variety we shall always wish for in our theatres; but 
as far as the “serious drama” is concerned, it seems clearly to 
be the duty of those who love the dramatic art to insist that a play 
shall have some backbone of interest and some pretension to literary 
style. 

Until we can get more dramatists to give us plays of this description: 
or more managers willing to produce them, it would be better even to 
risk the loss of a little dramatic effect for the sake of artistic interest 
—as in the case of “ Wealth ”’—than that one drama should lose all 
pretensions to interest except in the matter of theatrical display, as 
has been its fate in the case of certain examples now before the 
public. Since, however, we have recently had an example, in “The 
Profligate,” of the possibility, even in our “dying drama,” of com- 
bining dramatic effect with literary excellence, there is all the more. 
justification for protest against the sudden defection of those who 
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should have been readiest to help in the endeavour to present the 
English drama with a new lease of life. 


[Since the above was written it has become evident, from the mana- 
gerial advertisements, that “ La Tosca” has not proved to possess 
the powers of attraction that seemed to be augured by its original 
reception. Mr. Hare, however, adheres to his “foreign” policy ; 
and, although he has in his possession at any rate one charming 
English play which has been tried at a matinée, prefers to occupy 
the boards of the Garrick, until Mr. Pinero’s new work is ready, 
with another adaptation from the French. Still, as we are thereby 
to be afforded the opportunity of seeing Mr. Hare in a congenial 
part, we must stifle our grumbles, for his finished art can ill be 
spared. A more significant fact is that he holds in reserve two 
important French plays—“L’Abbé Constantin” and “ Belle 
Maman”; while Mr. Tree has recently acquired the rights of 
another French success. To be forced into competition on such 
unequal terms is scarcely encouraging to native work. | 
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Farewell! But Not Good-bye | 
(A Song of Friendship.) 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


ate AREWELL! but not Good-bye ! let no despair 
SINS Mar the memorial of our love to-night ! 
Fill up the Stirrup Cup! Luck fills the air 
That gently waits to waft you out of sight ! 
Not from our hearts—there ever you remain 
Enshrined, the secret’s ours of where or when / 
We part, alas! but we shall meet again 
The truest Comrade, and the best of Men. 





Man of the merry heart ! how we shall miss 
The kindly crew with whom you've cheered life’s stage ; 
The peeping Pry ! sweet Caleb’s gentle kiss ! 
The youthful Spriggins! Garner bowed with age ! 
How we shall long for one more grasp of hand, 
When fades the ship, and cheers in distance die! 
God speed you, Johnnie! to that lovely land 
We lend out best ! Farewell ! but not Good-bye ! 
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Farewell ! but not Good-bye! Remember well 
Though fate may sever, time can still restore ! 
The Parting Hour has come ; its cruel knell 
Will clash in Welcomes on yon friendly shore ! 
Our loss, when we are parted, will be gain 
To hearts in hundreds, who await to greet 
Our King of Kindliness! White snows of pain 
Will melt in flow’rs of friendship at your feet ! 


Round English hearts like ivy you have clung, 
Love has no test that has not found you true ! 

Grey time, that whitens heads, has kept you young, 
And grief that bows men down, has chastened you ! 

One Bumper more at parting, brimmed with wine ! 
The voice may falter, tears may dim the eye. 

One Song of Friendliness, for Anld Lang Syne ! 
Farewell, old friend! Farewell! but not Good-bye ! 


12th_ February, 1890. 


[Recited by Mn. HENRY IRVING at the Farewell Dinner given to Mn. J. L. TOOLE previous to his 
departure for Australia.) 


a 
“© Mal’ Occhio.” 


(A Story in Two Parts.) 
By FRANCES ALLSTON. 





: I. 
HOT July night; the air stifling and oppressive. There 
a isa full moon, and the brilliant light throws its glamour 
over the suburban garden. The great elm trees seem 
asleep in their absolute stillness, and the silence is only 
broken by the sound of a passing train in the distance, 
and by the tender, melancholy chimes that float down 
from Hampstead. 

It is long past midnight, but the two girls who are seated at the 
open window are in no hurry to go to bed. They have taken off 
their pretty evening dresses, and in all the comfort of loose 
wrappers, have settled down for a confidential chat. At first sight 
it would seem impossible for friendship to exist at all between 
natures evidently so widely different. Dora Lynn, exquisitely 
pretty, fair-haired and dainty, constantly shocks the dignified 
Hilda by her fondness for slang, her keen delight in flirtation, and 
her frankly material views of life: Her enemies term her “bad 
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form,” her friends lament her ways, and finding expostulation use- 
less, comfort themselves with the assurance that there is no real 
harm in her. 

She has just concluded a vivid description of the man to whom 
she is at present engaged. 

“T really mean to settle down now. I have had a very good fling. 
Why don’t you get engaged, Hilda? It’s very nice, really. I often 
think how much better it would be for you to have a home of your 
own, than to go onas you do now. One thing is, I think the men area 
little bit afraid of you; you do snubthem so. l’ve watched you. 
You never thaw to them a bit, and they won't stand that sort of 
thing now. They expect to be made up to.” 

“T should never condescend to make up to any man!” 

“Then you'll never get married, and it is sucha pity! It does 
not matter so much now. You have such a glorious voice, and you 
are working your way up in the profession. But suppose you were 
ill and couldn’t sing! What would you do then? You would have 
to stop at home with those depressing people of yours, and how 
would you like that ?” 

“Qh! don’t talk of it, Dolly!” 

“Well, then, why don’t you marry ? You are awfully nice-looking. 
Yes, you are. I am not buttering. Your eyes are lovely, so dark ; 
and you have such long lashes, and then your hair grows so prettily, 
and your figure is beautiful. If only you would not look so mys- 
teriously sad, and if you would thaw a little when a man speaks to 
you.” 

“Tam not interested enough to thaw to the ordinary men I meet.” 

“ But at least make yourself more pleasant. You used not to be 
so ‘stand-off-ish’ years ago. What became of that little doctor who 
was so very civil to you at the Maxwell’s ?” 

“Didn't you hear ? didn’t they write and tell you ?” 

“No. What? what was it?” 

“He died, five years ago.” 

“Oh, dear! I am so sorry! poor fellow! what did he die of?” 

“Diphtheria. He took it from a patient he was attending.” 

“ Anyone could see he worshipped you. Were you very grieved, 
Hilda ?” 

“T was, indeed. It was a terrible shock to me.” 

There was a pause. The chimes rang out ; a falling star shot across 
the sky. ; 

“ You had so many men civil to you in the old days,” Dolly went 
on. “There was that Mr. Lester, that tall, dark man, who used to 


watch you when you sang with the most adoring expression. Is 
he married ?” 


“ He is dead, dear.” 


“Dead! thatman! why he ought to have lived to a hundred ! 
What did he die of ?” 


“He was drowned.” 
“Good heavens! how unlucky! this is rather a ghastly 
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catalogue. It reminds one of Mr. Peggotty in ‘ David Copperfield.’ 
Let’s see! who were your other flirtations ? Oh! Captain Blake ; 
how could I forget him! Where is he now?” 

“Oh, Dolly! for heaven’s sake don’t ask after any more people!” 

“What! is he dead, too?” 

“ He died in India two years ago.” 

Dolly looked scared. 

“Poor old darling!” she said, kissing her friend's soft cheek, “ I 
am sorry. Don’t let ustalk ofitany more. Loet’s talk of “ Claudian ” 
again. Wasn't that earthquake dreadful? I was so afraid I should 
scream. I know I shall dream of it to-night—” 

Hilda had got up and began to walk restlessly to and fro. 

“Sit where you are, Dolly,” she said; “I want to tell yousome- 
thing.” 

“Yes, what is it-? Is anything wrong ?” 

“ No—at least Idon’t know. I want you to tell me what you think. 
It is a horrible idea that has been growing in my mind for a long 
time. I must speak of it to someone. It is that wretched play to- 
night that has brought it back to me so strongly. Dolly,do you be- 
lieve it is possible for anyone to have the ‘evil eye,’ as they call it ? 
You have read of it, of course, haven’t you ?” 

‘**T have read something about it somewhere, I forget where. Isn't 
it a superstition that people come to grief when the ‘evil eye’ looks 
at them ?” 

“Yes; the owner of it may be perfectly innocent of any wish to 
harm, but wherever he goes, misfortune follows—” 

“ Like Claudian ?” 

“ Like Claudian . .. . Dolly, could such things be, do you think ? 
Sometimes it strikes me with unspeakable horror ; could I have any 
fatal effect on people? No, don’t interrupt me, let me tell you 
everything, even if you are afraid to have me for a friend afterwards.” 

“You remember the Gordons, how fond they were of me, how good 
they were to me? of course you heard of poor old Gordon’s bank- 
ruptcy, and how he cut his throat, and how his poor wife died of 
grief ?” 

“ Yes, but what—” 

“Wait a little. You remember old Mrs. Brooks? I was to have 
gone to live with her, and to have been like her own daughter.” 

“ And she was killed in that dreadful railway accident !” 

“Let me goon. I must tell you of a curious thing that happened 
some time back. It was when we were living at Blackheath ; you 
remember that pretty old-fashoned house we had there, overlooking 
the heath itself? Well, one Easter Monday, there was the usual 
swarm of holiday-makers up there, and we stopped indoors, as we al- 
ways did on those days. You know what rough play goes on on 
Bank Holidays ; one could not well go out. 

“It was a glorious clear bright day with brilliant sunshine, a cold 
blue sky, and a sweeping east wind. I was looking out of the 
dining-room window, when some Italians came up the path; two 
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men and a girl. The men carried those pipes, something like bag- 
pipes, you know, and looked picturesque enough in their national 
dress. But the girl I have never forgotten. She had the sweetest 
little face ; lovely velvet-brown eyes and superb teeth. But it was 
beauty of expression even more than beauty of colouring, that made 
her so strikingly lovely. I never saw any human being so radiant 
with the fire and joy of life and youth as this young thing. She was 
about sixteen, I should think, and to see her dancing there in the 
sunshine with such brightness and grace, smiling and kissing her 
little hands +o the people! oh, Dolly ! it was so pretty, and so sad, 
too. It gave m2 such a passionate feeling of .melancholy. Poor 
child! I wonder what her fate was! Doesn’t it touch you always 
to see anyone at a very bright and beautiful moment of life, and 
then to know that soon 

“Hilda, you do amuse me. You were always such a romantic in- 
dividual. I never go in for any emotion like that. To get sentimen- 
tal over a begzar-girl dancing would never occur to me! Of course 
we've all got some ‘ nasty jars’ to expect, but the thing is, to get the 
most out of life you can, and not to spend one hour disagreeably 
that you can enjoy yourself in. That’s my maxim. Well, go on; 
what was the end of the girl ? ” 

“Oh, that I don’t know, I never saw her again. But what hap- 
pened was this. I felt so drawn to her, I went to the street door 
and beckoned to her. She came, with that beautiful glowing smile 
that only Italians have, I think. I had half-a-crown in my pocket ; 
I put it in her hand. She thanked me profusely “ Mille grazie, sig- 
norina, mille grazie !” but as she looked at me, her face clouded over 
witha curious expression of fear and repulsion. I glanced at the two 
men ; they were watching me with the same strange look. I distinctly 
heard one say to the other “ Mal’ occhio.” The other nodded. Then 
I saw them—yes, Dolly, I saw them hold their hands out towards me 
in a strange way—like this—and then turn and spit on the ground.” 

“ Nasty fellows !” ejaculated Dolly, “I hope the pretty little dancer 
didn’t, too.” 

“She crossed herself as she joined them. I ran back quickly to 
the window; she was showing the money, they were all three talk- 
ing eagerly. They came to some decision at last. The girl danced 
up the path again, waving her tambourine and smiling, not quite 
so brightly, though. Presently I heard a sound in the letter-box as if 
something had been dropped in it. The men moved off; she ran 
quickly down the garden and joined them, and then she, too, made 
that strange gesture with her hand, and turned and spat on the 
ground.” 

“ Why that was for luck, of course.” 

“ But when the postman came, and I went to the letter-box for the 
letter, the half-crown was there. She had returned it. Now, wasn’t 
that strange ?” 

“What is much more strange is, that a clever woman like you 
should be so ridiculously weak-minded ! Really you astownd me! 
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I have always looked up to you asa practical and sensible person 
in most things, though you have that dreadfully romantic tinge in 
your composition that will get you into hot water some day, I’m 
afraid. But I never would have believed that you could be so 
feeble, so cowardly, and so superstitious! Yes, you deserve all that, 
and much more. Because some ignorant peasants, hardly better than 
animals, behave in that insane way, you allow yourself to be in- 
fluenced by their idiotic superstition. Iamashamed of you. I can’t 
tell you how you have gone down in my estimation. Now, promise 
me you won’t let this absurd idea rest in your mind any longer.” 

Hilda looked inexpressibly relieved by her friend’s common-sense 
view of the case, but she still seemed reluctant to quit the subject. 

“Tt is very silly, I know,” she said, “only I am glad I have told 
you; itisarelief. It has been a haunting idea with me for a long 
time, but I never. realised what a grip it had on me till I saw 
“Claudian” to-night. I promise you I will dismiss it from my mind 
whenever I feel it creeping on me—there !” drawing along breath— 
“now let us talk of something else.” 

“T want to talk about you. I want to know what your plans are. 
I wish you would marry, too. I am sure you'd be happier with a 
home of your own, and a nice man to take care of you. You could 
sing to him in the evenings. That’ would be much better for you 
than careering all over the country as you do now, on those horrid 
provincial engagements. And then when you go home it is so com- 
fortless for you, such a ‘house divided against itself.’ Are things 
any better lately ? ” 

“Worse.” 

“IT wonder you can stand it. No wonder your nerves are unstrung, 
and you get such absurd fancies. I wish you could marry! .. . 
I hardly dare ask what became of Leonard Marston. He didn’t die, 
too, did he?” 

“No! he has just come home again.” 

** Have you seen him ?” 

“TI met him the other night at a musical party.” 

“Well! Was he pleased to see you ?” 

“ Very pleased.” 

“ What are you smiling to yourself for? Was he very attentive ? 
Do tell me.” 

“ Well, yes, he was.” 

“ Now tell me the truth. Is he as much gone on you as he was 
before you refused him ?” 

“T think—yes—I am swe he is.” 

“Then why on.earth don’t you hold out the olive branch and make 
him propose again? He is such a nice fellow, I’m sure you'd get on 
well with him. You see when you refused him you were so mad 
over this craze for singing in public.” 

“ Yes, at that time I was mad. 1 thought of nothing else. I had 
a perfect horror of domestic life. Now, of course, I am to a certain 
extent disillusionised, and often—yes often and often, 1 do long for 
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the love and companionship of a man I could respect and rely 
on.” 

“Leonard Marston, in short? I can see it is. Well, then, go in 
for him at once. Now don’t be a donkey and let him slip. Have 
you seen the Marstons lately ?” 

“It is rather strange. They have come to live near us.” 

“ Then of course you will call upon them?” 

“No, dear, I couldn’t do that.” 

“Oh, how you irritate me, Hilda! If I were in your place, I’d 
call like a shot. Well, all the samo, I believe it will come right 
in the end. You'll write and tell ms howit goeson, won’t you? I'll 
bet you a dozen pair of gloves, you are engaged to him before two 
months !” 

“Don’t be rash.” 

“Qh, I know I shall win if you will only play your cards properly. 
Is he altered much ?” 

“He has improved ; h3 is broader, he has growa a beard. He is 
much more salf-possessed. He is really a bit of a hero, now, you 
know, and is very much sought after.’’ 

“That sounds nice. Now mind, when I coms to stay with you in 
the autumn, I shall expect to hear it is all settled. Andif you dare 
to go brooding’ over that absurd idea about the ‘evil ,eye’ again, 
you'll deserve to die an old maid! Now good-night, darling. You'll 
never tell anyone anything I have told you, will you? Of course I 
know you won't. ‘ Hilda Marston,’ it will sound charming. Good- 
night.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Serenade. 





—with appropriate t!lustrations.” ) 


II. 


HAVE come through the wind end 
the sleet, 






ay Ne % And call to thee, oh my sweet; 

Siig From the cold hard stones of the 
street— 

But in vain—but in vain. 


The night bears my faint voice away, 
No light in thy chamber gleams ; 
I am weary and weak, my fay, 
And would warm my heart till day 
In thy heams—in thy beams. 











To stand ‘neath thy window-pane, 
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(From “ Sonjs of Sentiment, modelled on the sty'e and choice of the modern drawing-room ballader 





She hears not my pas- 
sionate cry, 
Who smileth in rosy 
sleep ; 
One last appeal will I 
try— 
Here, cooky, get up— 
for I 
Am the sweep—am 
the sweep ! 
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Dust-Lore. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 


who once upon a time gave the sanction of his name, 
his editorial labours, and his comments, to a compilation 
of stories of the supernatural ; and a truly comprehensive 
sanction it was. 

No bigoted adherence to the marvels of any especial 
form of faith, no narrow-minded craving for evidence, no leaning 
towards the elaborately scientific elucidations of the Psychical Research 
Society, or any other society for the protection—or the prevention— 
of ghosts, “spooks,” and the supernatural in general, gave the 
reverend spectre-hunter pause. All was fish that came to his net, 
and whereas the ordinary attitude of the ordinary mind towards 
ghosts is that the burden of substantiating their supposed appear- 
ances—the business of embodying them, so to speak—lies with the 
person professing to have enjoyed, or otherwise, their visitations, 
the aforesaid writer apparently held that any claim, even the 
slightest, to any event having a supernatural character, justified and 
proved itself, and needed no more than its originator’s word to be 
held worthy of implicit belief. 

From the dear, old creepy ghost of childhood, whose easily ful- 
filled, if not reasonably explainable, function seemed to be of no 
more psychical a character than by the expenditure of a little blue 
light and a good deal of unnecessary noise to frighten his 
survivors into fits, if not into qualifying as members of his own 
ghostly fraternity ; from this elementary spectre even to the latest 
alleged miracle at Lourdes ; from the Witch of Endor to the faithless 
lady of later days, the touch of whose deceived and deceased lover’s 
spectral fingers on her wrist in the dead watches of the night left 
an inerasible mark—the author runs the gamut of ghosts ancient 
and modern, respectable or the reverse, either from a personal point 
of view or from the evidence of their re-appearance in the glimpses 
of the moon, with a child-like faith in all alike, universal and indis- 
criminating as that of the old woman, who, on being adjured on her 
death-bed by her spiritual adviser, to profess her belief in the 
doctrines of the Church, replied vaguely, “ Yes, father, yes; I be- 
lieve them all, whether they’re true or not !” 

It is a long way from a book on things supernatural to a phase of 
art both in literature and painting, one of whose foremost doctrines 
is that the supernatural does not exist; and yet a certain fanciful 
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analogy may be traced between them, since both are the outcome of 
a shifting of the ordinary and received points of view. For as the 
aforesaid divine pins his faith on the supernatural view of life—and 
with what determination he does so may be gathered from the fact 
that in this latter end of the nineteenth century he inclines strongly 
to deplore the repeal of the acts against witchcraft—so the realist 
and impressionist in literature and art—he, at least, who carries his 
theories to their logical conclusion—pins his faith to what can only 
be described as the doctrine of the beauty of ugliness, the goodness 
of badness, the virtue of vice. 

A step further and vice becomes the only virtue ; crime,'still more 
the criminal, if not the only, at least by far the most interesting, 
object in existence. Yet another step further, and these things may 
be held the only legitimate domain of fiction or art, and the 
rakings of this moral refuse and garbage the only savour sweet in 
the nostrils of its authors. 

It is the modern cult of the dustbin. 

It is not to be denied that diligent groping amongst the unsavoury 
contents of that useful household depository may result at wide 
intervals in the triumphant discovery of an overlooked silver spoon. 
Equally undeniably, by persistent groping in ‘moral refuse one may 
—nay, must—in time chance upon a bit of silver or gold ; it may be, 
a very diamond. But the process will not have rendered us the 
sweeter or cleaner. 

It is the revelling in the dust itself that is the danger. 

The chronicles of a cancer hospital may—nay, do—tell a tale of 
piteous suffering often borne with noble fortitude, of skill and 
sympathy, and tender care, and self-sacrificing service amongst 
sights and sounds and the pitiful humiliations that flesh is heir 
to, fitted to scare all but those whose hearts are strong in virtue of 
their tenderness; but a chronicle devoted solely to these terrible 
and nameless miseries, gloating over horrible physical details and 
agonies, would be but unwholesome reading. In such chronicle 
let them fall into their proper place as the background of the picture 
of heroic deed, the setting of the jewel of human virtue, and the 
healthy mind feels both the pity and the beauty of it. 

It is the persistent dwelling on the agony and horror to the 
exclusion of the other side of the picture—as true and far sweeter— 
wherein lies the danger. 

Ignorance is not innozency, and it is good for us all to acknowledge 
the existence of evil and ugliness, if only that we may strain and 
struggle to add our mite to the work of its removal; but at the 
same time it will hardly bs denied that.a tgp constant dwelling on 
thedarkerside—an uninterrupted study of vice and the lower instincts 
of humanity—has a tendency in many minds not so much to cause 
a revolt against the unwholesoms diet as to produce a relaxing of 
the moral fibre, a tolerance not only of the criminal but of the 
crime, as well as a confusion of the moral sense, which is apt to 
surelt in the acceptance of the theory that vice and brutality and low 
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aim are so inherent in human nature, and so universal, that it is 
scarce worth while to lift one feeble voice in protest against it, seeing 
that the general clamour of dissent must inevitably drown its sound. ° 

Heaven forbid we should close the fountains of pityand sympathy 
for the sinner, since Heaven only knows by what slight and im- 
palpable threads we ourselves may perchance have been held on the 
hitherward side of his particular sin, while he may still excel us in 
a hundred virtues; but let it be pity and sympathy because it is 

sin, and therefore to be deplored—not a twisting of the ugliness of 
the sin into something beautiful for that very same reason. 

To recognise that in art beauty is no fixed quantity, one need do 
no more than compare the large-eyed, taper-fingered lady of the 
Book of Beauty era, with her “ delicately-chiselled ” features—the 
very description of which is out of date, since by general consent 
art-critics have substituted “modelled” for the older term—her 
drooping ringlets and impossible waist and shoulders, with a modern 
‘‘impression ” of one of her descendants. 

What would that elegant simperer have thought of a beauty whose 
claim to notice consists of a face apparently smeared so hastily on the 
canvas that there was no time for more than indicating the features; 
whose eyes are a couple of darker dabs, while another smear of 
colour clothes the modern beauty? in very different style to the 
fashionable or classic robes of her prototype ; the effect of the whole 
picture being as that of an object seen by a short-sighted person who 
has forgotten his spectacles. 

The painter avers that this is how he sees nature, and weare bound 
to believe him—and pity both him and his model. Nay, have we not 
lived to see—not only to see but to hear extolled as a master-piece— 
Venus herself, the Queen of Beauty, the mother of love, pictured as 
a plain and attenuated, not to say scraggy, girl of fourteen or so, who 
looks ill-fed enough to accept Paris’s apple from motives of hunger, if 
that beauty-loving young man had not felt impelled to reverse his 
ancient decision at sight of her and withhold the prize ? 

If these be the triumphs of the modern quest for Beauty, where 
are we to look for ugliness ? 

No ; if you want realism—if the shimmer and gloss of the heap of 
embroidery silks in the shop-window, undeniably beautiful as they 
are, does not utterly content your sense of colour; if the human 

form divine as you pass it in the garb of modern life does not entirely 
satisfy your sense of outline, go to the National Gallery, where but a 
very small percentage of so-called educated people ever go—go to 
the National Gallery, and in the portrait of a tailor by one Giovanni 
Battista Moroni, shall. you see realism, the realism which is the 
very essence of nature. 

Look at that olive face, those dark living eyes, that capable hand ; 
consider that attentive, waiting air, and you shall behold a man as 
he lived and breathed, soul and body so inseparable that in painting 
one the painter needs must paint the other, just because he was a 

great artist and studied nature at the source, unencumbered by theories 
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of how she. owght to be looked at; and standing before that noble 
picture you shall feel that as long as the canvas lasts, out of it shall 
look to entrance the spirit of the beholder, the very essence of 
the spirit that informed those dark eyes; and you shall thank God 
that in days long gone by, but present with us still through the fire of 
genius, there lived an unnam2d, dark-eyed min and a painter named 
Moroni. 


~~ 


Round-the-Fire Stories. 
III.—“ DEATH OR GABRIELLE.” 








By BEVIS CANE. 


myself.” 

“Pardon me,’ 
all the honours.” 

The Count advanced and took Monseiur le Capitaine 
gently by the lapel of his coat. 

“For many years,” he said, “we have been what the world calls. 
‘friends.’ Let us be what Heaven calls ‘ friends.’ ” 

“Agreed,” said the Captain. “Demonstrate your right to the» 
term by waiving your fancy.” 

“Tt is no fancy,” said the Count. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tam in earnest, too,” said he. 

“AI” 

The count drew in his breath with a scarce-audible hiss that showed 
his white teeth. They were more regular than his general conduct, 
which knew lapse and- decay here and there. Had they been false, 
which they were not, they would yet have but libelled him ina 
certain degree. 

He looked at his companion earnestly a moment, then put his 
cigarette to his lips and sank back with a sigh into a luxurious chaise- 
longue before the fire. The snow lay raw and sludgy without over 
the Rue des Capucineg, and the flame on the hearth tongued up with 
‘a languid undulation that had nothing of the crisp influence of frost 
about it. 
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said the other very coolly; “I hold 
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In this it emulated the example of the Count, for though it was 
languid, it was yet a flame and burned, which was precisely what 
the Count did at the present moment, though to outward seeming he 
was a cool and composed aristocrat. Nor could the fire inside him 
do so much as dry the somewhat unwholesome pallor—a little like 
that of raw wet veal—from his cheek ; for that ugly bloom was his 
long heritage as a votary of Priapus, in whose religion such as he 
are wont to be confirmed at a very tender age, though they adopt no 
saintly agnomen at the laying on of hands. It seemed, however, 
to have crisped his beard into a profusion of little frizzled curls, 
which were a classical distinction according to the Phrynes of 
fashion,and had won him many a heart beating oddly out of its place 
by reason of tight lacing. 

“ My friend,” he said, softly, “let us discuss this matter quite 
dispassionately.” 

“Tt is decided in a word,” said the other ; “les bon comptes font les 
bons amis.” 

“ Bendit, my good Bendit,” said the Count; “ it is not becoming in 
me to allude to any material claim I may have upon your friendship 
or ”—his fingers moved on his cigarette with a little sticky crackle 
of dampness—“ at least your consideration.” 

“ Believe me,” said the Captain, “I applaud your delicacy, which 
is ever intuitive.” 

His coolness came less from culture than a determined habit of 
guardedness common to bullies. His companion softly blew out a 
thin ring of smoke with a second little fluttering sigh. 

“Well,” he said, “let us remain to the end men of the world.” 

«‘ Precisely,” was the answer ; “to the end.” 

The Count rose from his chair and stepped daintily to the window. 
A film of mist lay over the glass, which he rubbed away with his 
coat sleeve. 

“The world is in articulo mortis,” he said, with a yawn. “It isa 
ship desolated by the pirates of the weather, and its seuppers run 
blood of snow.” 

“Bah!” quoth Monsieur le Capitaine, “I hate poetry! There is 
earth under the snow, and I am of that.” 

“Tt is mud now,” said the Count. 

“Granted. There is mud in everything, from love to Pommard.” 

The Count wheeled and regarded his friend with a peculiar look. 

“ Bendit,” he said, “ have we come to this, that there is no love un- 
clouded by filth ?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

* Bendit !”—he moved softly to the table—“we must end this 
for once and all.” ; 

He dropped his lids nervously, and twitched the ash from his 
cigarette with the rather shaky little finger of the hand that held it. 

“ Bondit, I love Mademoiselle Gabrielle.” 

“ And I, my Count.” 
“T love her purely, with the first fair passion of my life.” 
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The Captain gave a prolonged laugh. It was beneath his breath, 
nevertheless, and shook him like the rattle of an earthquake under 
«a house. The other set his lips at the sound, and a spot of colour 
came to his cheek. 

“You cannot understand it—you, the chevalier de la coupe of a 
hundred hearts.” 

“ Morbleu !” breathed the bully, fiercely, and his strong fingers 
closed on the decanter-neck at his side. Then he gave a second 
laugh, and, taking a cigar from his pocket, bit off the end and spat it 
upon the floor. 

“ Let us forego compliments,” he said, “ and discuss this matter, as 
you say, dispassionately. To begin—” 

“To begin and to end ; I desire to make Mademoiselle Gabrielle my 
wife.” 

“ She is an actress.” 

“ What then?” _ 

“She is whole fathoms beneath you in position.” 

“ Position! A murrain on the cant! It is such that smell foul 
in the nostrils of the Christ—rank that is rank as hellebore. To be 
born to honours is to have one’s bad doom pre-ordained. I am 
cursed and lost, and a fair white hand droops pityingly to where I 
writhe in Hell. I see blue sky before me and yellow flowers awake 
in pleasant fields. I see white doves wheeling round a cote that 
stands brown beyond the fruit-trees, and I think of my boyhood and 
pant with tears to reach them all and ease this labouring heart—ah, 
Bendit !” 

The Captain stared a moment, then turned his head to hide the 
smile and the profound “ Bah!” that issued from his lips. Presently 
he found his voice. 

“And if,” he said, with gravity, “I, too, feel all this ?” 

“ You !”—he could not conceal his scorn. 

The Captain lifted his shoulders. 

“ And, for Mademoiselle ?” he said. 

“‘ She is a pure angel, and I give her my black soul to cleanse.” 

Monsieur le Capitaine very deliberately lit his cigar, smiling‘at the 
flaming end the while with an odd expression that might have been 
due to the sucking-in of his lips. Having coaxed it into a fine glow, 
he enjoyed a half dozen epicurean puffs, sat himself down in a chair, 
crossed his knees and his hands over them, and regarded his com- 
panion with.a curious gaze. 

“You interest me,” he said, with a smile; “ proceed, mon ama, 
These ethics of our trade are points for study.” 

The pallid aristocrat tossed up his hands with an irresponsible 
gesture. 

‘“‘ Ass that Iam!” he cried, “to sniff for patchouli in a dustbin.” 

“A thousand thanks!” said the Captain, dryly ; but the other 
without noticing him, had seated himiself once more with all. trace 
of emotion gone from his face. 

“ Now,” he said, with great calmness, “we will place this matter, 
my good friend, on a sensible footing.” 
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“Of a surety; I desire nothing better.” 

“To commence. I, Felix Marie de la Balzane, long-practised roué, 
profligate, gambler (save the mark!) have had, in the aftermath of 
my career, the strange fatuity to sink my poor remnants of life in 
the sparkling deep-water well of a love, honest and true.” 

“ And I, Monsieur Felix ?” 

“And you—good ; you assert the same. Let us then say ‘ we,’ 
and ‘an honest common love.’ We, cloyed with the sick sweets of 
passion, cynical of the inevitable too-easy surrender, choking now on 
the winey dregs of the cup, meet poor simple Gabrielle, Madonna’s 
handmaiden, a lady as virtuous as she is beautiful.” 

“As virtuous as sne is beautiful,” echoed the Captain, and blew 
the ash from his cigar. 

“In her,” said the Count, “I, latter-day Rousseau, recognise my 
saving angel. For her I would brave the Dark Valley and the 
burning hate of Apollion. What matter the sneers of libertines, | 
such as I, or the scorn of the world! High-priest of evil, I, at least, 
know of the dust that lies in the heart of sardonic hypocrisy and | 
cynicism. Only goodness may endure ; only virtue is real through- 
out. But, enough of words! I, who would stake my life on the 
purity of her least thought—-I must gain her or die. Will you stand 
aside out of my path and forego your fancy ?” 

The Captain took his cigar from his mouth, and regarded the firm 
white ash thereof pleasantly from under his half-closed eyelids. 

“The reformed rake,” he said, “is ever the most selfish of reptiles 
that slime the Devil’s earth.” 

“ Will you stand aside ?” 

“So smugly does he plume himself on his novel action. No 
censor like your conscience-stricken thief; no tyrant like your 
elated democrat.” 

“Will you stand aside ? ” 

“ And I, my friend? Am I to step back into Hades and clap my 
scorched hands at your triumphant flight Heavenwards ? ” 

The Count passed his hand once over his forehead, then dropped 
his arms at his side, and looked his companion steadily in the face. 

“T never thought to move you,” he said, in a quiet voice. “ Must 
it come to this, that I strike you across the mouth ?” 

For an instant the other showed his teeth, like a bull-terrier 
twitched by the ear. 

“ Malediction!” he said with a laugh; “you are ingenious, my 
friend. But be fair in your new-found morality, or of its nature 
you damage it. Why should I step aside rather than you ?” 

“T love.” 

“ And I, pray ?” 

“ But yet another fancy, my worthy Bendit.” 

“Ah! So the gamin argues who covets his comrade’s mud pie.” 

“ Then only force shall conquer.” 

“Precisely. But stay your hand, Monsieur! I meet you with a 
compromise.” 
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“ There can be none.” 

“ But listen! It is Mademoiselle Gabrielle or death ?” 

“So.” The other nodded. 

“Then we stand on common ground.” 

He leapt from his chair, and stepping to an escritoire, brought 
thence a pack of cards. 

“Cut!” he cried boisterously ; “a duel d'honneur. Let he who 
loses shoot himself ! ”’ 

The Count stepped back. He had gone a thought paler, and his 
lips trembled a little. Then he stepped gently to the table and 
seated himself. 

“T agree,” he said ; “ Gabrielle or death.” 

“A moment!” said his companion. “Observe, I write on this 
sheet of note-paper that the sick ennwi of life has driven me to the 
deed, and I mark the hour by the clock. I sign my name. Do you 
the same with another also. The: survivor must be permitted 
leisure to escape and be seen of others ere the accomplishment of 
the deed.” 

“T agree,” said the Count. “ Death or Gabrielle.” 

od a to a * 


Half-an-hour later Monsieur le Capitaine stepped hastily from the 
door ef the house in the Rue des Capucines. A friend passed him 
at the moment, whose nodded greeting he returned with marked 
cheeriness. But he had not walked a dozen yards down the sludgy 
street when a sharp muffled detonation broke upon his ear. He 
stopped and looked stealthily round. 

“Too quick!” he muttered. “That was inconsiderate ; but the 
fellow was never a gentleman.” 

The acquaintance he had but now greeted had heard the sound 
also, and together with a passer-by or so was staring up at the 
window from behind which the report had seemed to come. 

“Good!” murmured the Captain, seeing himself unobserved, and 
he continued his way. 

Turning presently into a side street, he drew a porte-monnaie from 
his breast-pocket, and from it selected a certain billet about which 
hung a faint fragrance of white rose. 

He read, with a smile upon his face, the superscription addressed 
to himself, “de votre petite bonne amie, Gabrielle,” and thrust the 
letter thoughtfully back into his pocket. 

“The fool!” he said. “And with his experience to suffer him- 
self to be thus hood winked.” 
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Your Call, Sir!! 


Cold are the lips that never more shall smile ; 
The blast of Death another tree has felled 
That blossomed on the earth so short a while. 
The tree is dead—almost before its leaves | 
Fulfilled the promise of its early May— | 
The silent earth its own poor dust receives 
Ere yet the morning brightened into day. t 
Still is the heart that never more shall beat, 
The kindly words of cheer for ever dumb ; 
The reaper came, and found the ripened wheat 
Fit for the garnering, and bore it Home. 
Home, for the dreary blackness of the night 
Has yielded to the Dawn of perfect peace ; 
The sleeper wakes from darkness into light 
In that far Home where toils and troublings cease. 
Thou canst not vanish from us, for.a chain 
Of sweetest memories doth bind thee still ; 
For must we not recall thee yet again 
When others strive thy vacant place to fill ? 
Yes ! thou art happy in thy latest part, 
In the great play whose run shall never close ; 
No prompter needed, as, with throbbing heart, 
Thou mad’st thine entrance when the curtain rose ; 
We did not hear the echoing of the cheers 
That rang in exultation thro’ the skies: 
That entrance made, all banished were the tears, 
The weary toilings, and the hopeless sigks. 
Oar call will come—God grant that then, like thee, 
We cast away the dregs of life’s cold cup ; 
Knowing our words, tho’ unrehearsed they be, 
And greet with hopefulness, the “ ringing up.” 


HENRY V. ESMOND. 











December 15th, 1889. 
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Early English Actresses. 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


HE most reliable dramatic authorities incline to the belief 
that the first woman actor was introduced to the English 
stage by Sir William Davenant who, defying the 
ordinance of the Puritans under the Commonwealth, 
gave an entertainment at Rutland House, Charterhouse 
Yard, in 1656. It was on the 2Ist of May, and he 
produced in operatic form the first part of his own play, “The- 
Siege of Rhodes,” and assigned to Mrs. Coleman the part of Ianthe. 
We have no record as to the manner in which this attempt wae 
received ; Malone in his account of the English stage briefly says : 
“In 1659 or 1660, in imitation. of foreign theatres, women were 
first introduced on the scene. In 1656, indeed, Mrs. Coleman, wife 
to Mr. Edward Coleman, represented Ianthe in the first part of ‘The 
Siege of Rhodes;’ but the little she had to say was spoken in 
recitative.” Many years later this same Mrs. Coleman sang at 
‘ Diary’ Pepy’s house, as may be gathered from this extract :— 31st 
October, 1665. About nine at night I come home, and anon comes 
Mrs. Coleman, and her husband, and she sung very finely, though 
her voice is decayed as to strength, but mighty sweet though soft, 
and a pleasant jolly woman, and mighty good humour. She sung 
part of the Opera, though she would not own she did get any of it 
without book in order to the stage.” It is presumed that this 
Edward Coleman was, if not an actor, at any rate largely connected 
with the play-houses of the period, though it is certainly odd, not to say 
aggravating, that we have no particulars as to what he actually had 
to do at the theatres, and it is very strange that we have no proof 
of Mrs. Coleman’s ‘ever appearing after the Restoration, for it 
was after the Restoration in the spring of 1662, to be accurate, 
that Sir William Davenant opened his new theatre callel 
“The Duke’s Play-house,” in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, with “The Siege of Rhodes” in its entirety 
as a grand heroic drama, with the following cast: Mr. Betterton 
acted Solyman the Magnificent; Mr. Harris, Alfonso; Mr. Lilliston, 
Villerius (the Grand: Master); Mr. Blagden, the Admiral; Mrs. 
Davenport, Roxalana ; and Mrs. Sanderson, Ianthe, which latter lady, 
says Malone, “is reported to have been the first woman that appeared 
on an English stage”*—meaning the regular professional stage, of 
course. Then Mrs. Sanderson (who afterwards became Mrs. 
Betterton) must have acted in a theatre prior to this, or Mrs. Daven- 
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port might lay equal claim to the honour. That invaluable old 
gossiper, Pepys, observes, under date January 3rd, 1661: “To the | 
theatre, where was acted “ Beggar’s Bush,” it being very well done ; 

and here the first time that I ever saw women come upon the stage.” 
And yet he expresses no surprise, but takes it as a matter of course, 
and calmly ignores reference to actresses again until 1663, when he 
tells us that he went to see “ The Indian Queen,” which he describes 
as a good play, “ but spoiled with ryme.” “The Indian Queen” was 
a tragedy in heroic verse, written by Sir Robert Howard and Dryden; 
it appears to have been a great success, and had a run of several 
nights. Speaking of the acting, our Diarist says: “But above my 
expectation most, the eldest Marshall did do and act her part most 
excellently well as I ever heard woman in my life ; but her voice is 
not so sweet as Ianthe’s.” The eldest Marshall was Anne Marshall, 
a celebrated actress, and her youngest sister Becke was also acknow- 
ledged to be very talented. Pepys knew the sisters personally, and 
frequently mentions Becke with much delight and consideration. 
They were daughters of a Presbyterian minister. The Ianthe to 
whom: he alludes as above was undoubtedly Mrs. Mary Saunderson, 
or Sanderson, who made a great impression on the towa. She 
played all Shakespeare’s heroines, and created “the majority of the 

* leading parts in the drama of the day.” 

Although we do not dispute that Sir William Davenant, who did 
so much towards improving and advancing the stage and its access- 
ories, was the first to establish women as performers, many women 
had appeared on the boards long before he became manager of the 
Duke’s. There is indisputable evidence that a woman played 
Desdemona in “ Othello” at the Red Bull Theatre, in St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, prior to 1660. And Prynne in his “ Histriomastix, or 
Scourge for Stage Players,” published in 1633, speaks of a company 
of French women actors at the play-house in Blackfriars as—well 
not highly decorous or moral persons. Indeed, he called them such 
objectionable names that his obnoxious language was made one of 
the indictments in the prosecution that was brought against him 
when he was sentenced to be imprisoned for life. And it has been 
surmised that there must have been English actresses on the stage at 
the same time. He did not suffer the full penalty, however, but lived 
to sit in the pillory in Cheapside while his voluminous works were 
burnt under his very nose and almost suffocated him. How much 
better it would have been for Prynne and posterity if he had written 
a full account of these feminine Thespians instead of maligning them ! 
But to return to the Desdemona. Her name is not handed down to 
us, though some writers state it was most likely Peggy Hughes ; but 
the prologue to introduce the first woman that came to act on the 
stage in the tragedy called “The Moor of Venice,” written by 

Thomas Jordon, is. Jordon was a minor poet who flourished in the 
reign of Charles I., and lived to see the restoration of Royalty and the 
drama. In his prologue he says: 
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“’Tis possible a virtuous woman may 
Abhor all sorts of looseness and yet play ” 


upon the stage. And then, further on, referring to the gross 
absurdity of employing men to act the parts of girls and young 
women, as was then the custom, he continues : 


“Our women are defective and so sized, 

You'd think they were some of the Guard disguised, 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large and nerve so incompliant, 

When you call Desdemona—enter Giant !”’ 


This unknown actress, unless it were Mrs. Sanderson, or perhaps 
Peggy Hughes—which decidedly is not an improbable suggestion— 
must therefore be considered the forerunner of all the succeeding 
legitimate women actors, and it is astonishing that the people 
tolerated men and boys so long.as they did. It is only just, how- 
ever, to say that many actors achieved considerable celebrity as 
impersonators of female characters, and among those who were 
remarkable for their apparent effeminacy may be included Stephen 
Hamerton, who is said to have been a “most noted and beautiful 
woman actor,” and who played at Blackfriars in the age imme- 
diately succeeding Shakespeare. Two men, Hart and Clun, bred to 
the stage, also made their mark in female réles, and Alexander Goffe, 
the “Jackal” of the-poor players during the suppression, was 
likewise a woman actor. Goffe used to scout for Robert Cox, who 
kept the drama alive by giving illegal performances in any house or 
hajl he could obtain. Naturally many eccentric tales are told about 
these representatives of the gentler sex, and one ludicrous anecdote 
is worth re-telling. On one occasion when Charles II. visited the 
theatre, the performance not commencing at the usual time, the 
merry monarch sent to know the reason of the delay, when the 
manager came forward and begged the indulgence of His Majesty 
for a few minutes as the Queen was not yet shaved, which mightily 
diverted the King, who laughed heartily. The introduction of 
women as a recognised institution may be truly ascribed more to 
accident than premeditation, or the demands of the public, for it was 
chiefly owing to the fact that the boys who had been trained to act 
female characters before the rebellion, had, during the suspension of 
the theatres, grown too-masculine to resume their delicate office, or 
as a rhymer put it : 

“ Doubting we should never play a-gen, 
We have played all our women into men.” 

And so women, to the advantage of the play and the people, were 
brought forward; but even after they had secured a firm footing, 
all sorts of apologies were offered for the “indecorum” of this novel 
innovation. However, the novelty soon became so palatable that 
actresses became very fascinating and lucrative attractions at the two 
theatres—Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and in 1663 a 
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comedy by Killigrew, called “The Parson’s Wedding,” was acted 
entirely by women, although there were seven male parts, exclusive 
of ‘servants. Pepys thought the play loose, and did not approve of 
the women in men’s attire. Not long after this Hart, the grand- 
nephew of Shakespeare, fell in love with the pretty orange girl who 
used to attend nightly at Drury Lane Theatre to sell her wares. 
He coached her and introduced her to the stage, and she became 
famous as Nell Gwynne, the idol of the town, and the mistress of 
the impressionable king. Nell excelled all performers in comic 
parts, and of course captivated that gay rogue Pepys, who calls her a 
jade and “a bold merry slut,” and whom he was not above saluting 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of “The Humorous Lieutenant.”’ 
Besides the actresses already mentioned, there were Mrs. Knipp 
(called Bab Allen), and Mrs. Corey, who was sent to prison for 
imitating Lady Harvey on the stage. Then came Peg Woffington, 
the second most celebrated actress, who died in 1761, and thence- 
forward woman actors became the fashion, to the great advantage and 
adornment of the stage, and have remained so ever since. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ACROSS HER PATH.” 


New play in four acts, written by Miss ANNIE IRIsH. Founded on Miss Annie 3. Swan's novel. 
First produced at Terry's Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 21, 1890. 


sir Adrian Severne Mr. OscAR ADY&. | ——— ao ae -« Miss T. Roma, 
Jasper Lei * »» Mr. HENRY PAGDEN. Lady Miss LE THIERE. 
Markham... .. .. Mr.G. ARLISs. Elspeth Sorcnicnl Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 
Johnson .. .» Mr. G. BELMORB. Barbara Dale .. .. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
Lady Severne.. .. MissJOSEPHINSST.ANGE. 





Some years ago Henry Kingsley wrote a novel entitled “ Austin 
Elliott.” It is‘a work that anyone may read with pleasure and profit, 
and a considerable portion of the interest turns on the concealment 
from her lover by the heroine that she hasa brother whoisaconvict. But 
then the convict himself is brought before us—he is a weak-minded 
creature, who from his boyhood has no real understanding of right 
and wrong—and the sister enlists our sympathy, for she is good and 
pure and unselfish, and allows her lover to estrange himself, because 
she fears to blight his prospects in life should it come to the know- 
ledge of the world that he has a felon for a brother-in-law. She 
suffers for the sake of the man she loves. Now in Miss Irish’s play 
“ Across Her Path,” Barbara Dale is a young woman who, having a 
convict brother, marries a man devotedly. attached to her, she not 
caring one iota for him, merely that his name and position may 
shield her should the unfortunate little family occurrence crop up. 
Later, when love has come after marriage, and she has learnt to love 
the man who worships her and who would in a moment forgive her 
concealment of the objectionable relative, Barbara takes an evening 
walk in the garden with a rejected suitor, who knows all about her 
brother and has spitefully resolved that her husband shall know as 
much as he does. Further, he leads the poor husband to believe that 
Barbara was not all that she should have been in past days, and Bar- 
bara still keeps the secret about this wretched brother, the divulgence 
of which would explain everything ; and goes off in a cab at a 
moment’s notice with an old servant, leaving husband, home, and all, 
to resume her career as a successful novel writer. There is no occasion 
to say much about the former lover’s repentance when he is in the 
last stages of consumption, and of the missing Barbara’s whereabouts 
being discovered through the style of another novel she has written ! 
What we have to look at, is that all sympathy with the heroine is 
destroyed by her selfishness and folly. Her guarding her secret is 
only to preserve her own comfort, and her running away and hiding 
is simply inexplicable. Miss Annie Irish’s dialogue was so good, and 
her drawing of one or two of the characters (in particular Lady 
Bassett and Elspeth Carmichael, both played to perfection by Miss 
Le Thiere and Mrs. E. H. Brooke), was so clever and original, that 
all those who saw the piece could only regret that the authoress hal 
wasted good labour on a silly plot. Miss Irish must guard against 
becoming almost pedantic in her delivery, otherwise her acting was 
sincere and intelligent. Mr. Henry Pagden was fairly good as Jasper 
Leigh, the vindictive lover, and Miss T. Roma imparted just the right 
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amount of hauleur to the most objectionably proud Frances Severne. 
Mr. Oscar Adye did not shine as Sir Adrian Severne. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
A Comedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
As presented by F. R. Benson's Shakespearian Company, at the Globe Theatre, on Thursday, J an. 23,1890. 





Baptista .. .. .. Mr.G. F. BLACK. Nicholas .. .. .. Mr. C. M. HALLARD. 
Vincentio.. .. .. Mr. H. ATHOL ForDE. Adam.. .. .. .. Mr. L. ROSOMAN. 
Lucentio .... .. Mr. OrHo Stuart. Ralph... .. .. .. Mr.G@. HIPPISLEY. 
Gremio .. .. .. Mr. S@&PHEN PHILLIPs. Gregory .. .. .. Mr. A. E. GEORGE. 
Hortensio.. .. .. Mr.GERALD GURNEY. Gabricl .. .. .. Mr.J.B.Crorr. 
Tranio +» «» «- Mr. HERBERT Ross. Phillip.. -. « Mr. HuGH MEapows. 
Biondello .. .. .. Mr. WALTER SHaw. Peter .. .. .. »« Mr. B. Mason 
Petruchio... .. .. Mr. F.R. BENSON. Walter 7, Mr, EDGAR STEVENs. 
Grumio .. .. .. Mr.G. R. WEIR. Servant to Ba aptista.. Mr. ALFRED BRYDONRK. 
A Pedant... .. .. Mr.G.M. Howarp. —- we Mrs. F. R. BENSON. 
Tailor... .. .. .. Mr. A. GRENVILLE. Bianca . - «+ «+ Miss Manion GREY. 
Sugarsop .... .. Mr.H.GOoRDON TOMKINS. Widow.. .. .. .. Miss HAWKINS. 
Nathaniel .. Mr. CHAS. BARWELL. Curtis .. Miss ALICE DENVIL. 


Mr. eben: was fortunate in having such a pes natured audience 
as was present on the first representation of the “ Taming of the 
Shrew,” but even their patience was exhausted at Jast, when the 
young manager clowned to such an extent as to produce the effect of 
a pantomime rally. Mr. Benson has quite mistaken the character of 
Petruchio. Shakespeare intended him to be a gentleman, merry and 
light-hearted, but, at the same time, firm of purpose and so strong- 
minded as to be able to cope with and overcome the domineering, 
spoilt Katherina. The lady, too, should be womanly, not the cross- 
grained vixen that Mrs. Benson made of her. Of the whole cast, only 
Mr. Walter Shaw, Mr. Stephen Phillips, and to a small extent Mr, 
G. R. Weir, deserve favourable mention ; the rest were amateurish in 
the extreme. The mounting of the piece was everything that could 
be desired, but this will not compensate for poor acting, nor disarm 


criticism. It will be noticed that Christopher Sly was omitted, pro- 
bably with advantage. 


“DR. BILL.” 


Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from the French of Albert Carré by HAMILTON AIDE. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Saturday, February 1, 1890, 


Dr. William — Mr. FREDERICK TERRY. Louisa Brown .. .. Miss E. RoBINs. 

Mr. Firman... . Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER Jenny Firman .. .. Miss LAURA GRAVES. 

Mr. Horton -. «+ Mr. GEORGE CAPEL. Mrs. Firman - MissCARLOTTALECLERCQ. 
George isppoapetl .. Mr. BENJAMIN WEBSTER. Ellen . .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Baggs . .. « Mr. HARRY GRATTAN. Miss Fauntleroy | .. Miss EDITH KENWARD. 
Mrs. Horton .. .- Miss FANNY BROUGH. 


Seldom, if ever, has a risky French play been better adapted than 
“ Dr. Bill.” Mr. Aidé has contrived to retain all the fun of “ Dr. 
Jo-Jo,” and yet make it wholesome. Dr. William Brown at the age 
of thirty-five has married and settled down, and having a competency 
declines to practice. He has good reasons; in the past he has been 
known as Dr. Bill, the favourite medico of ballerinas, burlesque 
actresses, and ladies of that type, and been a persona grata at petits 
sowpers, dramatic balls, etc. So he does not wish to meet again his 
old acquaintances, but fate is too strong for him; his father-in-law 
Firman looks upon idleness as the root of all evil, and so he has a 
brass plate stuck on his son-in-law’s door, sends out circulars, writes 
to the Pall-Mall, that Dr. Brown was the unknown medical 
gentleman who rendered such assistance to a lady who met with an 
accident in Hyde Park, and does his best to bring the doctor into 
notoriety. And he succeeds, for the first patient is Miss Fauntleroy, 
a lively lady who, recalling the escapades of Doctor Bill, induces him 
to take part in his own drawing-room in an eccentric “ Kangaroo 
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Dance.” Taen Mrs. Horton, an opposite neighbour (married to a 
jealous Inspector of Police), imbued with a spirit of mischief, 
induces Louisa Brown to allow her husband the doctor to be sent 
for to attend Mrs. Horton, who is persuaded he will, “like all the 
men,” flirt with her. She does not know Doctor Brown, and so 
when George Webster, sent with a message from the doctor, 
announces himself as the medical man, being already smitten with 
the lady, he, in lieu of feeling her pulse, squeezes her hand, etc., and 
being ordered to give a prescription, is discovered by the hand- 
writing to be the sender of a handsoms bouquet. From this arise 
all sorts of misconceptions; Mrs. Brown is sent for to find her 
husband, as she supposes in fragrante delicto, and being shut up ina 
dark room with Webster, sounlly boxes his ears. The real Dr. 
Brown arrives and is pushed into another dark room with his 
mother-in-law. Papa-in-law Firman is taken by the jealous Horton 
for the disturber of his domestic peace, and in the third act Dr. 
Brown is likely to be charged, not only with having written the 
prescription containing ingredients enough to poison a whole family, 
but also with being the man who picked the pocket of the lady who 
met with the accident, the man who pretended to assist her having 
done so. Not for an instant does the fun of the piece flag ; the last 
act was infinitely better than might have been expected after such 
an excellent one as the second, and has been specially worked up 
since the first night. Miss Fanny Brough was inimitable in her 
mock heroics of despair, when she discovered that she had accused 
the wrong man, and carried the comedy along on the top of the 
waves. Mr. Terry was scarcely light enough in his touch, but then 
the character is out of his line. Mr. Chevalier a little over 
elaborated his part, but was decidedly droll. Mr. Benjamin Webster 
was very funny as an empty-headed young fop, who is always 
running after the ladies, and Mr. Capel clever as the victim of the 
green-eyed monster. Miss Robins was very natural and attractive 
as the loving Louisa Brown, and Miss Marie Linden did much in 
the small part of a spying waiting-maid. Mr. Alexander’s season of 
managership commenced most favourably, for the applause and 
laughter were unstinted throughout the evening; the entire 
company had to appear after each act, and the adapter received an 
ovation at the close of the evening. “Dr. Bill” was preceded by 


“FOOL’S MATE.” 
New and original comedy in one act, by FREDERICK BROUGHTON, 
First placed in the evening billat the Avenue, Feb. 1, 1890. 


The Earlof Somerdale Mr. FREDERICK TERRY. | Mary Egerton ... .. Miss MARY KINGSLEY. 

Arthur Egerton... .. Mr. NUTCOMBK GOULD. Dorothy .. .. .. MissGRACIE MURTIELLE, 
Like all Mr. Broughton’s work this proved to be neatly written, and 
indeed contained more strength than is usual in comedietta. 
Dorothy is a precocious child, that having learned something of the 
meaning of the word strategy and the mystery of Fool’s Mate from 
her father Arthur Egerton, turns the knowledge to considerable ac- 
count by picking the pocket of the Earl of Somerdale of a letter 
which compromises her father politically, and causing his Lordship 
innocently to burn the document. The compromising paper is in- 
tended to be used by the Earl to force Mary Egerton to accept him 
as a husband. A little cutting in the opening of the play is very ad- 
visable, as it would probably ensure even a heartier reception that 
was accorded it on the opening night. Miss Mary Kingsley was 
womanly and dignified, Mr. Nutcombe Gould firm, and Mr. Frederick 
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Terry very good. Miss Gracie Murielle, as the very unreal Dorothy, 
had learnt her lesson well, but there was a want of nature and spon- 
taneity. I should like to call attention to the excellence of the “ sets” 
in this piece and in “ Dr. Bill.” Thescenery is extraordinarily vividly 
painted by Mr. J. Harker, and so well arranged as to give the idea of 
a much larger stage than the Avenue really possesses. The new act 
drop is handsome, but from its character rather dwarfs the house. 


“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 


A (comparatively speaking) new and original Play in three Acts by JERoME K. JEROME. 
First produced at Terry's Theatre, Saturday, February 8, 1890. 


Edwin Honeydew .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD, Jorking.. .. .. .. Mr. W. LEsroce. 
Elvira Honeydew .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME, Jemima.. .. .. .. Miss Houston. 
Postlethwaite .. .. ve F. KERR. Buster .. .. .. .. Mr. W.8. PENUky. 
ote { Miss GERTRUDE 
eee Kuresron, 
“New Lamps for Old”! Were we disposed to moralise, it might 


come home to us that, persuaded by the deceptive blandishment 
of the cajoling magician, we often exchange the shabby looking 
but useful old lamp for the garish dazzle of the bright but imper- 
fect new one, and throw away the substance of contentment for the 
shadow of unrest and novelty. A lesson may be learnt even in such 
a skit as Mr. Jerome has given us, in which he satirizes the doctrines 
of Mrs. Mona Caird, the would-be teachings of Ibsen and the 
absurdities of the yearning for one’s “ affinity.” This is all treated 
in a thoroughly burlesque spirit, though carried to a farcical degree, 
and though a thinness of motive is only too apparent, there is con- 
siderable cynical humour shown, and the dialogue is piquant, clever, 
and amusing. The absolute weakness of the plot consists in there 
being no possible reason for Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew contemplating 
elopement, for they are really fond of each other, and the only 
excuse they can put forward is that their minds have been perturbed, 
through the doubts engendered by reading “Is Marriage a Failure ?”’ 
And so Honeydew listens to the strong-minded principles inculcated 
by Octavia, a married woman, and Elvira is won over by the poetic 
Postlethwaite, a long-haired individual who rhapsodizes on the 
charms of the unattainable, and the two pairs elope in the morning to 
arrive, strange to say, at the same hotel, the “ Sweetbriar Arms,” 
Swandale-on-Thames. During the few hours that elapse prior to 
dinner, they become very much disgusted and bored with their 
“affinities,” and long to return to mutual’ domestic bliss, for 
Octavia is none other than the wife of Postlethwaite, whom she has 
married and separated from as per agreement ‘hat a month’s notice 
on either side should dissolve the contract. Buster, family solicitor 
to the Honeydews, is anxious to figure professionally in a divorce 
case, and scenting mischief in the wind, follows the couple down 
to their riverside’ retreat, where from his persistent search for 
evidence he is taken by Jemima, the waitress, for a Mormon, and 
the husband of both the ladies. Anxious to hide himself, he takes 
refuge in what he thinks is a cupboard, but it proves to be a 
dinner lift, which being out of order in some way, persistently carries 
him up and down, and reveals him to the audience at intervals 
noting down scraps of conversation he overhears, eating scraps of 
‘food he finds in’ his hiding-place, and occasionally . uttering 
smothered scraps of profane language as he is whisked up or down. 
The failure of the electric light prevents the complete recognition 
by each other of the ‘various characters, and an amusing third act is 
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provided by their all returning in a more or less bedraggled and 
miserable condition from their night journey, which they have 
accomplished in all sorts of queer conveyances, Swandale being 
miles from a station. ‘The wretched little Buster is taxed with 
being a Lothario and cause of all the trouble, etc., and goes off, 
protesting that he will have no “case” after all; the poet and his 
strong-minded Octavia agree to re-unite their fortunes, and the 
curtain falls on Honeydew and his wife locked in the fondest of 
embraces. Mr. Penley, wonderfully made up as a little high-dried 
lawyer, created much laughter, but has not as strong a part as is 
usually supplied for him. Mr. Bernard Gould was amusing and 
natural as Honeydew. Miss Cissy Grahame was thoroughly artistic 
as the romantic silly Mrs. Honeydew. Mr. F. Kerr gave an excel- 
lent character sketch of the “great Postlethwaite.” Miss Gertrude 
Kingston was a little too prononcée as Octavia. Mr. W. Lestocq 
was very droll as the smug complacent butler Jorkins, who, accept- 
ing “tips” from master and mistress to conceal their doings from 
each other, pockets his dowcewrs and laughs at both. The piece was 
very well received, the author was called, and Miss Cissy Grahame 
appears to have commenced her management successfully ; but time 
will show whether “ New Lamps for Old” is not rather over the 
heads of some ‘audiences. The set representing “Grundy Lodge, 
Putney,” is one of the most elegant and tasteful Louis XVI. produc- 
tions that has been seen for some time. The draperies, marquetrie 
tables, and cabinets are exquisite. “The Parting of the Ways,” 
played on the same evening as a first piece, is by Frederick Bowyer 
and Mr. Edwardes Sprange, and is not in the happiest vein. Harold 
Conybeare (Mr. Yorke Stephens) has been abroad some twenty 
years, during which time Margaret Grey (Miss M. A. Giffard), his 
betrothed, has been true to him, and on his return he renews his 
vows, yet at the same time he falls in Jove and asks for the affection 
of Edith Hastings (Miss Helen Leyton), a niece of Margaret’s, who 
is the image of what her aunt was when Harold left England. 
Margaret overhears’ the confession, and sorrowfully yields up her 
lover to her younger rival. There was nothing very noticeable either 
in the writing or the acting. 


“ CLARISSA.” 
New drama, in four Acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN, founded on Richardson's world-famous novel. 


First produce at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 6, 1890, and placed in tle 
evening bill, Saturday, Feb. 8th, 1890. 


Mr. Harlowe  .. .. Mr, HARBURY. Dra’ ba ies 00 cc, Mes mUNEIN. 
Eo gee Harlowe .. Mr OSWALD YORKE. Philip Beiford .. +» Mr, THoMAs THORNE. 
Mr.Solmes .. .. .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Clarissa Harlowe .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY, 
Stokes +. « « Mr.J,.8, BLYTHE. Hetty — +» «+ Miss ELLA BANISTER. 
Lovelace | .. Mr. T. B. THALBERG, ~ caay Miss MARY COLLET?TE, 

Capt. M: Mr. FRED rw . Miss 0, OWEN. 
Phare Bo Toure tie « Mr. bnak- Cran . GRO = Lady Bab La Lawrence * ie ’ BRYER. 

ubrey ; RANK GILLMORE. LORENCE 
Watchman... .. .. Mr. WHEATMAN, Lady May Lawreace i. WEMyss. 

Mr. C, RAMSEY. Sally .. .. .. .. Miss Liny HANBURY. 


Richards =<. 2... 
Uoffee-stall-kecper .. Mr. BRAY 

Mr. Buchanan's version of “Clarissa Harlowe” is not the first by 
several that have been produced. He admitsthat he is much indebted 
to. the Frencli dramatisation by M.M. Dumanoir, Guillard, and 
Clairville, played “at the Gymnase in-1842.” Since then it was seen 
at the Princess’s in 1846, the adaptors being Messrs. T. H. Lacy and 
John Courtney, when Charles Matthews (an actor who we all know 
had not the faintest idea of sentiment or romance) was the Lovelace 
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and Mrs. Stirling, Clarissa. Then there was Mr. Boucicault’s version,and 
latest Mr. W. G. Wills’s, produced at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
December 16, 1889. Mr. Buchanan has given us a workmanlike and | 
most interesting play; his language is appropriate, and the introduction 
of Hetty Belford adds to the strength of the drama. There are 
blemishes, however. There is something that is almost too horrible in 
the first act where Lovelace toys with one of his victims (Jenny), and 
holds out as a reward to her that if she will aid him in his designs, he 
will get her the situation of waiting maid with Clarissa so that Jenny 
shall be near him. Again, that men of position like Sir Harry 
Tourville and Aubrey should pander so openly to Lovelace’s brutal 
instincts is brought too much in evidence, as is the scene where these 
men and a couple of infamous women drink success to their patron’s 
designs on the hapless heroine. Nor does it seem in accordance 
with the repentance of Belford (the Morden of the novel) that he 
should immediately after his promise to lead a new life slay Lovelace, 
who then dies at Clarissa’s feet, she having in a state of ecstatic 
delirium kissed and forgiven her betrayer as her soul departs. 
In the last act, too, there is an almost brutal disregard for the feelings 
of the repentant Hetty, whom by his past conduct he has actually 
driven to the streets, when in her very presence Lovelace offers 
marriage to Clarissa as some, though tardy, atonement for the evil he 
has wrought. Another blemish is the frequency with which the name 
of the Deity isinvoked. Mr. Buchanan has given us an exquisite charac- 
ter in Clarissa, the soul of purity, defiled only in an earthly sense, but a 
sublime and spotless martyr in Heaven’s sight, and it is for this reason 
that I should have esteemed his work the more highly had he not 
so conspicuously brought out the sensuality and animal nature of 
some of his characters. Though in the first act I thought Miss 
Winifred Emery a little cold, scarce showing sufficiently the posses- 
sion that Lovelace had taken of her heart, later she was near perfec- 
tion ; her death scene, though prolonged, was robbed of any sense of 
weariness to the beholder by its exquisite poetry and beauty. The 
actress appeared to be almost transfigured, and to be already a 
denizen of that happier world in which she was so soon to take her 
place forever. Mr. Thalberg, though very good for so young an actor, 
was neither romantic nor passionate. Such a character as Lovelace, a 
man who can obtain suchconquest over women of every grade, should 
be thoroughly captivating towards them ; when he tires of his play- 
things of an hour he might be heartless but he should not be 
cynical. Miss Banister surprised me by her power as Hetty. Her 
elocution was very faulty and her bursts of emotion were undisci- 
plined, but there was distinct evidence of a capability, that study and 
experience will develop into tbe accomplishment of great things. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne was earnest and sincere as Belford, a man who has 
lost faith in woman since his sister’s disgrace, but whose heart is 
moved at the innocence of Clarissa. His scene with Lovelace when 
taxing him with his treachery, and his endeavour to rescue the profli- 
gate’s fresh victim, was intense and vivid. Mr. Cyril Maude was 
excellent as Solmes, the old lover, intended by her father for Clarissa’s 
husband. Mr. Fred Thorne, Miss Mary Collette, and Miss Lily 
Hanbury also deserve very favourable mention. Mr. Hemsley has in 
the second act given us a capital reproduction of Covent Garden 
Market as it appeared in 1749, and the dresses by Nathan & Co., 
from designs by Karl, are handsome and correct. “Clarissa” was so 
well received that it was placed in the evening bill almost imme- 
diately. CECIL HOWARD. 
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GROUP FROM “THE MIDDLEMAN.” 
MR._E. S. WILLARD, MISS ANNIE HUGHES, AND MR. E. W. GARDEN. 


“Look Nancy! Look Jesse! I’ve done it! I’ve done it! 
I’ve found out the secret.” 


Tue Mrppiemay, Act ITI. 


EGLINGTON & OO., Publishers, London. Photograph by BARRAUD, London and Liverpool. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 





' The death of Charles Mackay recalls memories of “Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer” and the songs of long ago. Iam not an admirer of all the 

old songs by any means, being of the opinion that some of them 
might by now be relegated to that corner of the “limbo of dead mags” 
specially set apart for them; and I also feel certain that “Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer” is not frequently heard in the modern drawing-room. 
But there is one question raised by the thought of the old songs 
with which this fact has little todo. It is,are we improving as song 
writers ? The general consensus of opinion will doubtless decry 
such an interrogation as an insult; but I should like to ask one- 
} question which evolves itself out of the first. Are there any of our 
present-day songs likely to be even so familiar as “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer” 
is now in, say, forty years’ time? If I were called-upon to answer 
the question, I should be inclined to say, no ; and the reason, in one 
word, is “ feverish reproduction ” on the part of the publisher. We 
are swamped, flooded, inundated with songs, seven out of every ten 
of which are trash, and of the others two are palpable imitations of 

recent successes, and the tenth a passably original effusion. It is the 
j palpable imitations with which I am going to deal just now, as they 
| are the especial “feverish reproduction” germs with which some 
publishers are only too ready to inoculate the public. I will take, 
without apologising for the egotism, a successful song, “In Old 
Madrid.” In this song, which I do not mean to seriously criticise, 
there was a happy idea and a new one. True, it was preceded by 
“ Esmeralda,” but the two songs have not an atom of resemblance. 
The public ‘caught on’ to “In Old Madrid” at once. What is the result ? 
Nearly every publisher in London brings out a Spanish song, a 


4 bolero, an Andalusienne, a gipsy song, cwm multis aliis. I can count 
: a dozen of these, all alike, and all killing one another. It is not 
4 plagiarism, it is flagrant imitation ; and it is to be deplored, because 
y never does an imitatory song succeed. Does anyone ever sing now one 


of the million imitations of “ Darby and Joan” ; or any of the modern 
versions of “Come into the Garden, Maud”? Of course it is true 
one can console oneself with Alfred de Musset and remember “c'est 
imiter quelqu’un que de planter des choux ;” but there are cabbages. 
and cabbages, and because Smith likes to grow early Springs, on 
account of Brown’s success with them, is a matter for his own con- 
science and his gardener, since the outside public who look over the 
wall at them to see how they get on are not particularly interested. 
But in songs they are interested ; and perhaps would be more so if 
they knew that, good songs are shelved because certain composers 
and publishers have no scruple in “imitating” any successful song a 
dozen times over.. 











One hardly knows whether to congratulate or commiserate with 
the Carl Rosa Companyon Miss Agnes Huntington's secession, or 
whatever it is, from the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, There are, of 
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course, two versions of the affair—hers and theirs. Rumour speaks 
of ructions between Augustus Harris and the erstwhile Paul Jones. 
Can this be? Those who know the genial courtesy of the former, . 
and the gracious amiability of the latter, will scarcely be able tu 
believe it. However, nuus verrons—when the case gets out of the 
Scylla of rumour into the Charybdis of the Law Courts. 


I have seen “ Marjorie” with both “ Wilfrids,” Mr. Joseph Tapley 
and Miss Huntington, and I have no hesitation in saying I prefer it 
with the tenor as exponent of the part. Though your lady hero be 
as graceful as she may, the sight of two women making love on the 
stage must savour of pantomime, and wear an air of unreality that it 
is difficult to lose sight of. Mr. Slaughter’s music pleased me more 
the second time than the first. It is graceful and flowing, and 
certainly melodious, though it would do as well for a nineteenth as 
for a thirteenth century story. This is, however, a mere detail. 
Perhaps there is somewhat a preponderance of tempo di valse, which 
is another detail ; but it has one or two airs that take the ear captive, 
if they do not hold it very long. The tenor solo “ Dear Little Maid,” 
perfectly rendered by Mr. Joseph Tapley; a duet for Wilfrid and 
Marjorie, that at first sadly wanted the tenor voice; a quartette 
“You're free,” not appreciated as it might be—these in the first act. 
In the second, a quaint duet “ Pit-a-pat ;” another duet for Cicely 
and the Earl, with a memory of “ Dorothy” in it, and an ordinary 
ballad for soprano, made acceptable by Miss D’Arville’s admirable 
singing. In the third act, the opening chorus is good; but why 
‘take the minuet solo so fast, Mr. Stanislaus? It is one of the 
prettiest bits in the opera. Mr. Hayden Coffin’s interpolated song 
with refrain ought to have had a march refrain, not yet another 
waltz. In fact, the music is curiously like waltz music, even where 
it is written in other tempos. I should be inclined to say that Mr. 
Slaughter can write better music, and will, one of these days. If 
not very great or very learned, at least “ Marjorie” is pleasant to 
‘listen to, and préeminently graceful throughout. 


Much has been said of late about the narrowing of the border-land 
between the music hall and the theatre, but little as regards that 
which divides the former from the concert stage. That those who 
go to music halls like to hear an occasional song that is neither 
vulgar or inane, is a growing fact. While Miss Amy Roselle recites at 
the Empire, Miss Lucy Clarke, R.A.M., sings such ballads as “The 
Children’s Home” and “Needles and Pins” at the Pavilion, and 
is well received. Let us hope this is but one step in a right direction, 
and that a little common sense and patience will do what the 


sweeping puritanism of some people certainly will fail to bring 
about. 


Madame Sara Palma, erstwhile “Prima Donna” at the Avenue— 
in two senses—gave a concert on the 31st of January, at Prince’s 
Hall. The lady is the possessor of a cultivated voice, though lack- 
ing in power, perhaps, in the upper notes, and more suited to the 
concert-room than the stage. She was well received. A new 
Spanish tenor, Senor Guetary, made his débit, and met with con- 
siderable success, though his voice is somewhat harsh. 
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The veteran Joachim peeet for the first time this season at the 
Monday Popular on the 17th. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


4 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


“I Live to Love Thee.” (Clifton Bingham and Alfred Moul). A most 
musicianly song for tenor; not likely to meet with such appreciation as it 
deserves. (Enoch & Son).——“ The Colours of Old.” Mr. Louis Diehl has 
written here a stirring song, not too — but for that perhaps the more 
likely to become popular. (E. Nichol).——‘A Daughter of Eve.” (F. 
Weatherly and E. pegs A Quaint verses, spoilt for want of point just where 
it should be—the end. Music simple and appropriate. (Chappell & Co.)—— 
“ Amore.” Waltz. (Gertrude Glyn.) Amateurish, but not written without 
cleverness. Many composers think it the easiest thing in the world to write a 
waltz ; whereas it is not. Try again, Miss Glyn. (Walter Bros.)——“ May 
Margaret.” Choral ballad forS.A.T.B. (Erskine Allon). This does not strike 
us as more than a moderate work, though in places it is melodious, and it is to 
some extent scholarly throughout. It is a setting of John Payne’s poem. 

London Music Publishing Co.)——“ Red Riding Hood.” A children’s opera. 

R. André and Isidore de Solla.) Little singers want melody, simplicity and 
easy vocal phrasing. We cannot see them in this work, which is the more regret- 
table, as the idea is a happy one, It is musicianly, but this is not what is 
wanted ; melody is more than knowledge, and a tuneful air or two of easy 
compass for the voice a much greater recommendation than any quantity of 
skill, in a little work like this. (Weekes & Co.)——‘‘Gay Robin Redcoat.” 
(George Barlow and Walter Slaughter). A capital baritone song, witha“ go” 
in it, and a swinging refrain. G. B. Cramer & Co.)——‘ Impromptu” for 
piano. (Hamilton Robinson). pleasant little piece that will repay study. 
— The Siege of Rochelle.” (Henry Farmer) .An excellent arrangement of 
Balfe’s opera for violin and pianoforte—“ Aus der Jugendzeit.” (Theodor 
Kirchner). Ten brief. sketches for the pianoforte, pleasantly written and 
very simple. The numbers we prefer are 3, 7, and 9, but all equally commend 
themselves to the young pianist.—‘ With Heart Bounding Gaily.” (J. 
Massenet). An English version of the composer’s “Chanson de Don César,” 
but the translation is carelessly done. Some notes in the music have French 
words and no English, and vice-versd. Where the music is by such a talented 
hand, it is worth while to have a careful adaptation.—“ Night Hymn at Sea.” 
(A. Goring Thomas). A duet written in the accomplished composer's cultivated 
style, but are there no more modern words worth setting, may we ask? All the 
same, a most effective composition—*“ The British Tar’s Polka.” (H. Kluss- 
mann). Not bad; or . We have seen many better and some worse. 

From Joseph Williams, Berners Street, W.)——“ The Borderland of Heaven.” 

Edith P. Snowden and A. H. Behrend). The composer of “ Auntie” is not in 
his happiest mood in this, though as a song, it is superior to the recent numerous 
“Oras ” and “ Salvas” with which the market has been flooded. “Thou Only.” 
(John Muir and Thos. Hutchinson). This song has given us a headache trying 
to discover the sense of the words. If the author can explain what to “live’ 
anybody is, he is a genius ; otherwise, music decidedly . Bat the public is 
getting weary of nonsense-verses set to music. “It is for You to Say.” 
(Clifton Bingham and Luigi Denza). An er ago and well-written song, 
inferior to some by the same hand, but both understandable and singable. 
“Tell Them.” (Clifton Bingham and F. P. Tosti). A fair example of the 
popular ballad, but not quite up to the genial “ Signor’s” standard of writing. 
“La Serenata.” (F.P. Tosti). A charming Italian song, with a poetic trans- 
lation by Theo Marzials. ‘Altre Pagine d’Album.” (fF. P. Tosti). Twelve 
delightful songs from a master-hand that, much as it has written, has not yet 
lost its cunning. (All from G. Ricordi and Co., Regent Street.)——“I Love 
You Dearly.” (J..H. M’cCarthy and Joseph Fletcher). A masician’s setting 
of a poetic trifle in rondeau-form ; somewhat unstudied, but of decided merit. 
“‘ Buttercups and Daisies.” (Henry Morley.) A duet for violins, with piano- 
forte, viola, and ’cello accompaniments ; simple, almost to baldness, though not 
without a certain grace. It would suit amateurs not over-fond of practising 
what they play. (Joseph Williams, Berners Street). 
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Our Finateurs’ Play=Bor. 


It is one thing to feel the pricks of ambition; it is quite another 
thing to conscientiously and consistently bend every energy towards 
the realisation of that ambition. Not a club but has its artistic 
desire ; not an actor in existence, whether he speak English, Chinese, 
or Lancashire, but has his own pet longings, confided in the secret 
hours of night to the pillow or the pier-glass, to follow Irving in 
Hamlet, Wilson Barrett in Wilfrid Denver, Forbes Robertson in 
Dunstan Renshaw, or in fact any fine player in a really impressive 
part, and improve upon the faulty readings each and all are guilty 
of. But of these thousands, how many score devote time and talent 
and money to levelling the uphill and down dale road that lies between 
them and their silently acknowledged goal? In other words how 
many are quite in sober, solemn earnest ? Onescore ? Perhaps. And 
it is for the very reason that there is so little sincere labour and con- 
centrated endeavour among amateurs that the Irving A.D.C. are 
entitled to the post of honour. They havea policy of high artistic 
aim, and stedfastly they pursue it, regardless of every obstacle 
within and without. Such persistence and courage deserve the 
‘warmest praise and prove that the spirit which fires their president 
animates them, too. To produce “ Much Ado About Nothing” is an 
achievement any body of amateurs might well be proud of. To 
produce it as the Irving did on the 10th and 12th of December at St. 
George’s Hall, with elaborate effects of dressing and lighting and 
mounting, with glees and madrigals, gavottes and choirs, processions 
and masquerades, and countless details demanding infinite thought 
and care and tact, registers an event of some note in the sphere of 
theatricals. The choice of the play showed no excessive wisdom, in 
this direction at all events, for to challenge comparison with one of 
Mr. Irving’s most sumptuous revivals, every point of which’ must 
still remain in the memory of those who were found watching this 
brave attempt to follow in his footsteps, argues too kindly a belief 
in the charity of playgoing mortals, who will, like Benedick, “be 
evermore tattling ” and instituting “odorous comparisons” which it 
is meet they should be allowed the least possible opportunity for 
indulging in. Given the play, though, no other club could have 
dealt with it so thoroughly or so loyally. Some half-dozen actors 
could speak blank verse and speak it well. Even the Lyceum could 
hardly be said to have the advantage of them in this respect. The 
balance of the piece was well maintained. Comedy had its innings, 
but prominence was pointedly given to the serious interest, which is 
_— to lag behind and be half overlooked by reason of the pre- 

erence of audiences for lighter moods. Thanks to one gifted actor, 
the moving qualities of the church scene were driven home with 
— exceptional power ; and thanks, again, this time to Mr. C, H. 

‘ox, whose ambition it evidently is to be king of costumiers, the 
stage was always a picture filled with beautifully garbed figures; the 
loveliest imaginable Elizabethan dresses in the most delicate and 
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charming of tints, being, indeed, the certainty upon which everyone 
could rely for enjoyment when the acting at rare intervals became 
insipid. For the most part, however, this was buoyant and bright 
enough. Mrs, William Bell was too much on one note as Beatrice, 
and she cannot boast—who can ?—that wonderful magnetic charm 
of the Lyceum incomparable; but of sparkling gaiety there was 
abundance, of point for all the witty sallies there was enough, and of 
sincere feeling in the more dramatic scenes there was not a little. 
Clever and piquant, in short, and an admirable foil for Mr. F. 
Sherbrooke’s Benedick, a quiet self-restrained piece of acting, none 
the less effective and full of humour for being pitched in a low tone 
and wearing a grave look. Mr. F. A. Roberts has a handsome face 
and a mellow voice, no little intelligence, and a good share of earn- 
estness. He looked the youthful Prince of Arragon to perfection, 
but lacked decision and meaning to turn his chances to the best 
account. Mr. Everitt’s Antonio was capital. The chivalrous old 
fire-eater has not over much todo, but what he had was well done, 
well spoken, with good accent and good discretion. Poor Don John 
suffered from an attack of faulty perruquier and the malign influence 
of melodrama. With a make-up not unfitted for Danny Mann or 
Hoyley Snayle, his cause was lost immediately he entered upon the 
scene. The lesson to be learned is “Trust no dauber, howe’er 
pleasant,” and master the secrets of face painting for yourself in 
leisure hours, “ brains within and gas o’erhead.” Mr. Ben Webster 
made no such mistake as Don’ John. His Claudio was a very 
exquisite, heroic and charmingto a degree. His later scenes were 
better than the earlier. The more serious the demand upon him, 
the more readily did he rise to the occasion ; and in the remorseful 
passages that precede the restoration of his slandered love the actor 
was especially natural in his suggestion of deep distress. Miss Webster 
has all the physical qualities Hero needs. Petite, fair, of simple 
manner, and shy ways, there is something delightfully winning 
about this clever ingénué’s treatment of persecuted heroines. The 
great sceno was spiritedly handled, the agony of grief courageously 
attacked, and with a little more abandonment to the wild pleadings to 
her father, this Hero could be set beside any of recent years. The 
loudest applause was rightly reserved for Mr. Frank Haldon, whose 
Friar Francis was decidedly the cleverest and most effective piece of 
acting in the whole production. The play was literally held 
together and raised to a high level of interest by the exquisite 
delivery of the Friar’s long speeches and the dignity of the actor's 
bearing. More poetic interpretation of a difficult character could 
not well have been. Rough vigour of a kind that should prove 
valuable was much to the fore in the Leonato of Mr. Rawson Buckley, 
who needs, however, to study Mr. G. H. Lewes on the subject of “the 
subsidence of Emotion.” Mr. William Bell spoke Borachio’s lines 
excellently, and Mr. Stulman was satisfactory as Conrade. His 
unreadiness, though, nearly spoiled a very important scene. A sweet 
voice was used with great taste and pretty skill by Mr. Arthur 
Comyns in the unaccompanied ballad “Sigh no more Ladies,” and 
comedy, truly Shakesperean in method, broad, strong, and bold, stamped 
Mr. Grout’s Dogberry, one of the hits of the evening. Such able 
acting as this is rarely seen on the amateur stage, and Mr, Grout’s 
claim to the rank of premier comedian was advanced a very 
important stage. With all its shortcomings of individual effort, 
therefore, this revival of “ Much Ado” was a most interesting 
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experiment, and should lead the Irving Club to grapple as deter- 
minedly with plays not quite so well known and perhaps only very 
little less dramatic and picturesque in form. 


What may be called a “ star” performance was given at St George’s 
Hall on the 1lth ult. The best men of the Canterbury Stagers, the 
Romany, Irving, and Crystal Palace Clubs (some of the “men ” being 
ladies! but that’s by the way) made up as strong a cast for 
“Pygmalion and Galatea” and “Good for Nothing” as the amateur 
stage could possibly supply. And Miss Mabel Clerk, by reputation 
the most versatile and accomplished amateur to be found in England, 
heading these picked supporters, meant something very much out 
of the common. I had no conception that pleasure seekers could do 
such strenuous work. Tired to death as I am of Mr. Gilbert’s im- 
possible and unpoetic comedy, I was yet charmed and delighted as 
though it were all a novelty, and Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. Langtry, 
and Miss Fortescue had never been. Here was a Galatea who was 
actually a girl, really ingenuous, innocent indeed, and never an 
actress. The amateur boards rarely frame a picture that endures in 
memory, but here were half-a-dozen I would not willingly lose. 
The comedy with Chrysos and Pygmalion was all so gentle and so 
winning that, blasé as the ultra-fashionable audience that filled the 
hall undoubtedly was (though to its credit be it said, it speedily be- 
came open-eyed and even open-mouthed when it realised the clever- 
ness of the acting), I verily believe not a soul but would have en- 
eored the scenes, could we have had our way. There was something 
eminently touching in the simplicity of the whole study, and grace 
and delicacy in thought and tone and action lent surprising charm to 
every phase of the poor statue’s brief existence. An expressive face, 
a musical voice, a slight and flexible figure and winning features 
enabled the actress to look both Grecian and heroic, the only want 
being in the statuesque development wherein lay Miss Anderson’s 
chief claim to the part. Emotional stress seemed, however, beyond 
Miss Clerk’s strength. The minor key was reached and a pathetic 
note gently touched. But of tragedy there was none. Tenderness 
and heartache summed up her grief. And it was felt that the full 
measure of her suffering was not conveyed. But for the womanli- 
ness of the study and its charm no praise could be too high ; and the 
success attained was most conspicuous. Mr. Boulton, in deference 
no doubt to the poetic leanings of his companion, kept down the 
dry and cynical humour of Pygmalion. He thus denied himself a 
good deal of cheap applause, but he should feel recompensed in 
learning that, despite a tinge of sameness, there were convincing 
merits in abundance—sincerity, dignity, manliness, poetic feeling, 
and a considerable command of fine resonant declamation. Mr. W. 
J. Fletcher is the best Leucippe I have seen—better even than Mr. 
Macklin. His rich voice and martial bearing are immensely effective, 
and he speaks blank verse as well as Mr. Willard. Mrs. William 
Bell took a harsh view of Cynisca’s jealousy, but the curse created 
a marked impression. The last act was played with genuine feeling, 
and she looked a strikingly handsome figure in her orange robes. 
Miss Julia Grant and Mr. “ Quintin” were inimitable as Daphne and 
Chrysos. A wealth of humour lies in each ; no funnier figures could 
be imagined than these of the podgy, rosy art patron and his tower- 
ing, gaunt, forbidding spouse. And both were played with great. 
finish and detail.. Miss Webster, the daintiest little ingenue to be 
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found in London, made a delightful Myrine, and when acting was 
not wanted, supplied an artistic repast the eye could not well tire of. 
At the close of the play a quarter of an hour sufficed for a veritable 
marvel. Mrs. Bancroft was versatile and so is Mr. Tree, but I can 
recollect no feat of theirs to equal the amazing change of this grace- 
ful, classical Galatea into the sloppy, shock-headed, tattered, uncouth, 
pathetically-comical gutter brat Nan. Not a vestige of the pretty 
actress, was to be seen. Not a gesture, not an accent betrayed her 
identity. And only the closest attention detected an occasional note 
in the voice, and confirmed the programme in its assurance that this 
was Miss Mabel Clerk. I can now understand the praise she has re- 
ceived, and I hasten to endorse it. This study of Nan is brilliant, 
worthy of any character actress I can recall, and taken in con- 
junction with the Galatea, it constitutes an amazing tour-de-force, to 
which I can only liken Mr. Tree in Falstaff and Gringoire during 
the same evening. When the sun shines, even electric light is no- 
where, and though Mr. Trollope, Mr. Walker, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Maitland Dicker set an example to severa! gentlemen at the Haymar- 
ket in naturalness and in humour, there were no eyes or ears for any- 
one but Nan, whose gifted playing was the admiration of everybody. 


The Burlington A.D.C. are much in need of that abhorrent person 
without whom no actor’s study can be complete, the “ d——d good- 
natured friend.” They possess two gentlemen, Mr. Wood and Mr. 
McQueen, who are not without some of the qualifications of comedians, 
and on the strength of this battalion they attempt to scale the heights 
(or sound the depths) of Mr. Byron’s stage humour. They don’t 
understand Byronic atmosphere ; but that matters nothing. They 
cannot realise the difficulty of firing a joke straight down the throats 
of their audience. And their notions of “business” are not yet full 
grown. Then why choose such a play as “ Not Such a Fool as He 
Looks” ?—a play that has no interest apart from the individual 
efforts of the actors, and one that stood a little wobbley even with 
Byron, Edward Terry, and William Elton to prop it up. There is no. 
cleverness in getting off smart wheezes, especially of this dry-polished: 
and cold-cut order, unless they are got off naturally. And how to. 
be natural on the stage has puzzled most of our best actors, let alone 
theworse. Leave Byron for Jones. What you lose in“toney” flavour 
in the name, you more than make up in soundness and value in the 
work. The dialogue may be heavier, but it will suit you the better,. 
Messieurs of the Burlington. And when you have burrowed through 
all Mr. Jones’s healthy and possible comedies, turn your attention 
to Mr. Robertson, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Pinero. By the time you 
have finished with them, another dramatist or two will be to the fore, 
perhaps. If not, you can trya hand at theclassics. Inany case don’t 
waste your time over twaddle such as this, although you are dazzled 
by the showering arrows of wit; for you and your clever companions, 
Miss Standen and Miss Baldry, wilfully despise the talents you possess 
wher you rehearse and study for some weeks the comic-journal 
brilliance (and inanity) of third-rate Byron-comedy. 


Earnestness is the equivalent of charity in the trinity of the actor’s 
virtues. Tobe devoted to your work, thin and silly though it may seem, 
is to travel three parts of the road towards the goal of mastery. And 
when a company is so deadly earnest as was that at St. George’s 
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Hall, on the 28th. ult., it is a thankless task to point out a good many 
faults. “School” is a weak play, from the Cinderella opening to the 


senseless tag; but discreetly handled by a sympathetic body of - 


actors, its unquestioned prettiness can be made as charming as though 
the drama of problems had never been, and the day of Ibsen and 
Dumas, Daudet and Buchanan, had yet to come. Mrs. Charles Sim is al- 
ways clever, whether it is farce or tragedy she undertakes; but her 
nous a8 a régisseur is fully equal to her ability as an actress, She 
had picked her company with unerring judgment. From the 
soldierly and distinguished Poyntz of Captain Darling, to the highly 
coloured Krux of Mr. E. H. Clark, everyone was physically suited, 
and the majority could render an artistic account of the mental attri- 


butes and characteristics as well. Mrs. Sim herself played Bella - 


with genuine sympathy and qaiet effect. The love scene was an 
admirable piece of natural acting, of which Mr. Ashby Darby, an 
ideal Beaufoy in youth and look and bearing, contributed his full 
share. Miss Lilian Hingston was merry and spirited as Naomi, not 
perhaps with the peculiar unnatural daring of that trying young 
person, but consistently and with great point. Mr. Trollope and 
Mrs. Copleston were of course just the couple for Dr. and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, whose scholastic mannerisms were emphasised with much 
Aumour; Mr Clark was at times a shade melodramatic as the im- 
possible usher, but the force of his acting gave the play weight ; and 
“Captain Darling, though too restless and rapid, suggested the lazy 
lounger better than most amateur light comedians would. Farintosh 
was unsatisfying, but then he always is, even when Mr. Hare plays 
him, so there is little discredit in that. Mrs. Sim had the foresight 
to double Mr. Trollope’s work by giving him the stage management, 
the result being that the school scenes were fraught with an amount 
of spirit that I for one no longer expected to find in them. 


If “Jim the Penman” had not filled the Haymarket for the best 
‘part of a year and forced everybody’s gossiping tongue to wag about 
the author, no one would have raked from Mr. French’s dusty shelves 
‘Sir Charles Young’s failure of years ago, a powerful play called 
“Charms.” Drawing-room melodrama of this class, brimful of lurid 
Counts and repentant gamblers, raffish freshers and broad-minded 
parsons, cannot be attacked without plenty of muscular power and 
lung energy among the actors. The Clapham club have one or two 
good men and true, who are not afraid of thesound of their own voices, 
and who can swoop down the stage, catch the glare of the footlights 
on an upturned eyeball, and remain so till the nervous portion of their 
audience shivers in anticipation of the villainy such horrors must por- 
tend. Mr. Uwins and Mr. Martin Cahill are useful gentlemen who have 
thus caught the Willard manner, and chiefly owing to their rough 
vigour and rugged force, and the manly acting of Mr. Collins as the 
hero, a none too easy part, all went merry as a marriage bell. The 
murder of poor Hooker impressed ; the wiles of the Marqnesa, played 

weakly but with variety and charm by Miss St Lawrence, were 
dramatically sufficient; and the flutterings of the foolish moth 
Medwyn seemed not inexplicable. Mr. W. R. Clark, generally to be 
trusted if a strongly marked character wants filling, made a capital 
Sir Stephen Glendinning, easy, fluent, and expressive. Mr. Tyrrell 
managed to infuse some distinct humour into Rhyl, and Philip 
was breezily played by Mr. Frank Hughes. Miss Ingress Bell made 
a gentle heroine, and there was promise in the mild performances of 
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Miss Parham and Miss Spires. In a four act drama in which con- 
flicting passions of love and hatred, ambition and revenge, are skill- 
fully if not realistically treated, there were naturally a hundred 
feelings visible which only long experience could conceal, but this 
venture into the regions of drama wasa thousand times more interest- 
ing than the usual dabbling in farcical comedy. 


The West London A.D.C. go far afield for the plays they produce, 
and their enterprise meets with the success it deserves. A new play 
by one of their members, “The Tidal Hour,” and a romantic comedy 
drama, well known in the provinces, “ Noblesse Oblige,” were the 
items of their programme on the Ist February. Mr. Rex Watney 
has written a virile little piece, which betrays the hand of the novice 
full often, but still has purpose and strength to commend it. With 
a less hackneyed plot,-the author’s gift of character drawing and 
smart writing should enable him to fashion a very entertaining play. 
He and Mr. Smart acted with some power, but Miss Vincent should 
go through a course of comedy, to get rid of stagey gestures and 
expressions ; and Mr. Stanley should go to the theatre every night 
for a year to learn what acting really is made up of. The heavier 
drama weighed too much on the consciences of some of the actors, 
who in trying to do what they conceived to be their duty, over acted 
to an extent that occasionally demanded pity rather than irritation. 
Mr. Martin Cahill, however, did.good work as the distressed convict 
hero, and if his manner were less awkward, and his actions more 
dramatic, he would rapidly develope into a very useful strong “ lead.” 
Miss Davies Webster and Miss Maud Thompson showed that they 
understood their parts, and were clever enough to give consistent 
renderings. Mr. Percy Dickinson was not ineffective as Dr. 
Lennard, though the character required a more incisive style. Mr. 
Smart was manly and firm as Cecil Mainwaring, and Mr. F. Wood 
threw a welcome tone of comedy into his humorous sketch of 
Charley Hodgson. In brief, the incidents of the play were 
handled vigorously, but without finish enough; the dialogue was 
well delivered, but without sufficient point, and the performance as 
a whole suggested the want of a trained stage manager, and another 
dozen or two rehearsals. 


With a president like Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the Comedy Club 
should atteinpt something nobler than “ Nita’s First.” What is the 
use of having a King unless you are going to be ruled by him, and, 
incidentally, proud of him. But fogs and rains have a dismal effect, 
and - perhaps these finely-generalled troops felt they could not put on 
their Sunday clothes and go on grand parade. At any rate, whatever 
the reason was, they shirked their obvious duty and went in for light 
and airy frisking on the 4th ult. Considering the difficulties of 
farce acting, which looks as though a baby could shine in it and 
which really wants double the finish and three times the care of any 
other form of the gentle craft, these somewhat ponderous actors did 
very well. The piece dragged a good deal, and a generous allowance 
of time, after every point made, did not freshen things much, Still 
there was alot of humour in the nervous acting of Mr: Leonard ; 
and Mr. Bourne and Mr. Lang scurried about the stage with untire- 
ing energy. Mr. Davis , was a passable specimen of the “ Johnnie,” 
and what boyishness l'es in gawky manners and a bland smile was 
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well suggested by Mr. Hartley. Miss Hemery was a pretty and girl-" 
ish heroine ; Miss Masters and Miss Stone were comical as old ladies 
of the usual farcical tendencies ; and Miss Cole threw spirit into her 
playing. The audience, happy people, having never seen or heard 
the play before (much less sat through it a dozen times), found 
most of the fun racy and rollicking, and vehemently applauded most 
of the sayings and doings of this truant company. 


Can irresponsible amateurs, who have no bread and butter to earn 
from their masters the public, give one thought to the sufferings 
of those driven, dragged, and fascinated creatures they compel to sit 
in front and watch them? No, they must be pitiless; worse than 
Don Alva or the Inquisition. Else why should an executive includ- 
ing Mr. Grout and Mr. Morten Henry, try to galvanise that sawdust 
dummy “ Partners for Life”! And at the second performance of a 
new club, too! one within measurable distance of the Crystal Palace 
Atheneum with its noble records of art achievements. Reform it 
altogether! Such human beings as the witty Byron crowds. his 
pages with, are, in this work, nothing but gross caricatures ; and it 
is only bad art that can make such daubs look the glaring chromos 
that still appeal to the taste of a large minority. To praise bad art 
is not my function, and therefore these actors must do better work 
before they can expect to feast upon a banquet of enconium here. 
The presence of Mr. Grout as Muggles, Mr. Westerton, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Kenyon Bright, Miss Millais, and Mrs. Ascher, ensured a smooth, 
a capable, and at moments an interesting performance, but the 
judicious can but grieve at this choice of play, an attempt to deny. 
the Darwinian truth that the fittest only shall survive. 


SS 


Our Omnibus=Boy. 


TERENTIUS AFER PUBLIUS, ESQ. 
20th January, 1890. 
My Dear TERENCE,— 

You have most probably observed that there are two issues of 
art in which we of to-day are sadly lacking cultivation—atmosphere in pictures 
and the delivery of blank verse. Of these the latter comes under my province ; 
and so for a snap at the subject. ‘Je rous écris,” as the French lady wrote, 
ss ee je n'ai rien & faire ;. je finis,. parceque je n'ai rien & dire.” No, not 
quite that last yet, my boy, for I be a garrulous fiend, who will yet tickle your 
auricle for you with straw of chaff before consenting to forego that freedom 
of speech which is the Briton’s proud boast,and theother man’s annoyance. To 
proceed. Blank verse is not, us so many people would seem to i ine, 
rhymed couplets with the jingle struck out to save trouble. It is, or should be, 
that perfect accordance of words by which er may be exhibited the true 
dignity and grandeur of a language. Controlled by certain natural laws, it 
should yet march to no measured beat, but should sway, and pause, and hasten, 
‘with never a lack of grace, and never a forgetfulness of the abiding step; to 
thé minvet music of imagination. It is not “the right-butter-woman’s rank to 
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market,” but rather, if I may say, should com with the advance in some con-: 


queror’s triumph of a royal tiger, whose rebellious beauty of movement empha- 
sises the measured blare of the instruments without retarding the procession. 
Grant this, my boy, and echo our wail that so few should recognise the 
importance of matriculating in the truest elocution. Old stagers will tell 
us that the art was frequent in their youth. Let that pass. Tradition 
is a glorious thing, yet it lies parlously near the border-land of narrow- 
mindedness. We have facilities of literature historical, of literature 
biographical, of remote analysis, undreamed of by our forbears, and 
we are shrewd in our generation. We know that Garrick, and Mrs. 


Siddons, and Kemble, and y were notable actors in their day, but that- 


the time they represented, and reflected, and took their colour from, was a time 
when men had not learned to appreciate independence of thought and habit ; 
when the scope of a man’s art was the cubic measure of his surroundings ; when 
fashions of thought as of dress ran in tight-fitting grooves. Whisper the 
blasphemy, ye winds! I believe if the ghost of John Philip Kemble should 
play Hamlet to a modern audience, it would be cried back to Hades in a babble 
of rippling laughter. Undoubtedly these great persons could spout blank 
verse in the blankest style ; but undoubtedly we shouldn’t mueh care to listen 
to them. For we have a few amongst us to expound the art without art in its 
purity. I-mind me of one, Hermann Vezin, who in the matter of giving 
weighed expression to sentences, I would back against Johnson’s Garrick. I 
mind me of a certain Richard Mansfield, than whom no sweeter spoken hunch- 
back Dick has trod the boards. Yet what a leech is this stage tradition! When 
this same Richard some time back essayed the part and gave its reverence a 
turn, how it hunted him out of court and shrieked for the old stilted business 
it had known of old and couldn’t endure to forego! Even papers of advanced 
views joined in the hue and cry, and poor Dick was doomed. Yet he had done 
well, and deserved a fairer fate. Then, too, how this Catholic press disdains 
the first flights of novitiates over Shakesperian fields! If so-and-so is not an 
embryo Macready, a curse upon his impudence in entering the ground hallowed 
of tradition! Yet, my masters, is it better to fail with Shakespeare than succeed 
with—the author of “ Tra-la-la Tosca,” shall we say? “ For never anything can 
be amiss, when simpleness and duty tender it.” And so,a word in your ear, 
Mr. Benson of the Globe, whose fairies are the prettiest elves that ever trod 
painted greensward. Blank verse should not be intoned ; Lysander was by no. 
means educated for the Church. I swear when I heard the close of your open- 
ing love-speech to Hermia, I felt inclined to follow with “ here endeth the first 
lesson.” But you have an Oberon who can suggest the harmony and give colour 
to the musical ceesura of great verse, and him honour and cherish. And never 
fear tradition. It is the béte-noir of art. Why it is only on the stage thata 
section of the public looks for it now-a-days. In all else eccentricity to. the 
extremes of deformity is courted, and if you can prove “ Yes,” “No,” you may 
be crowned with bays. And that is not so difficult as one might imagine. A 
wicked boy in a school I was once at, if asked if he had committed some fault. 
(of which he was undoubtedly guilty), would answer: “ Nos-sir,’ on this 
iniquitous system of reasoning, that “nos” in Latin means “ we,” and “ oui” in 
French means “ yes,” and so reconcile his conscience to the fraud. Well, that 
is the fine-art of lying, which while it would now procure him a seat amongst the 
intellectual elect, in those days prevented him from taking any seat for some 
time to come. Eccentricity ? ye gods, Terence! I think we shall become a. 
world of hysterics in our mad search for it. Iknowa man, who, utterly des- 
pairing of personal notoriety in any legitimate path, is contemplating turning. 
everything upside down in his sitting room—chairs and tables on their backs ; 
vases on their upper ends ; book-cascs and pictures with their faces to the wall 
—but stay! Is he so crazy after all? The question opens up such a vast field 
of conjecture that I dare not venture upon it. I have poked my head out of 
my shell and touched a thorn, and would sink back into obscurity. It is more 
comfortable, after all, to do as our fathers did, and canter jog-trot along the 
macadam road of civilization, unexcited by the. whooping rush of hounds and. 
horsemen over that breakneck country yonder. Let them dislocate their joints, 
if they will. The goal of our daily constitutional shall be and remain the diges-. 
tible , ana the warm fireside, the nodding to a welcome rest over our favourite 


author. All reverence to the placid old bodies, with their little hoard of maxima 
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on customs and tradition! A blessing on the venerable noddles that have never 
known the aching fever of competition! At that same school I spoke of a while 
ago, a boy who was once reading before an examining body of masters, mis- 
quoted the word “ partridges” for “ patriachs,” and was told by une of their 
number not to make game of the latter. And so all honour be to white hairs 
and trite aphorisms, and that not least from 
Yours distantly, 
_ Tue CALL-BOY. 


' We desire to call attention to a matinée performance to be given at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, on March 11th, for the benefit of Mr. Edgar Newbound, a 
clever actor and adaptor, long connected with Mrs. Sara Lane's Theatre in 
Hoxton. He has b2en stricken down with a lingering illness, which has so 
reduced him in circumstances that his brother artists saw the necessity for 
arranging a testimonial performance. The programme is not in such a forward 
condition as to enable us to publish full particulars, but we promise readers 
who care to patronise this deserving b2nefit that they will be well pleased with 
the arrangements made for their amusement. There will also be an evening 
performance at the Britannia Theatre on the 12th inst. for the same object. 








“Marjorie,” the comic opera now playing at the Prince of Wales's, proves a 
great success. Since its production in January, Miss Agnes Huntington has 
retired from the cast. For three nights. Mr. T. A. Shale acquitted himself 
well in her part, but Mr. Joseph Tapley now appears as Wilfrid, and for 
Mr. Hayden Coffin new songs have been introduced, as well as a good duet for 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. James. Miss Camille D’ Arville has won golden opinions 
in the title réle,and Miss Phyllis Broughton (Cicely) and Madame Amadi (The 
Lady Alicia) gain much applause. The plot of “Marjorie ” was fully treated 
in the August number of THE T'weatRE. The subsequent alterations though 
slight are decided improvements, and the book has been altogether written up. 


“A Sinless Secret,” by Mr. Frank Lindo, produced on January 7, at the 
Comedy, we were unable for want of space to notice last month. It did not 
bear out the promise of the author's former efforts, and proved to be crude in 
construction and slightly bombastic in language. It was the old story ofa 
wife losing her husband's confidence through her concealing from him the 
fact that the man she was meeting clandestinely was her own father, a spy and 
yy Ne that wasbad. On the same afternoon a sad little play “ Mademoislle 
de Lira,” by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair, was we'l rendered by 
the joint authoresses, the latter particularly distinguishing herself in an ingénue 
part. 


“ Cyril’s Success ” was revived at the Criterion on January 25th, 1890, but only 
ran about a fortnight. It was first produced at the Globe theatre, November 
28th, 1868, when Mr. W. H. Vernon made his début and played Cyril Cuthbert; 
Mr. John Clark, Matthew Pincher; David Fisher, Major Treherne; Miss Maggie 
Brennan, the Hon. Frederick Titeboy ; Charles Warner, Viscount Glycerine ; 
Miss Henrade, Mrs. Cuthbert ; Mrs. Stevens, Miss Grannett; Miss Fanny 
eo Mrs. Singleton Bliss. The piece, though artificial, was long considered 
as H. yron’s best achievement in pure comedy, and contains some of the 
author’s brightest and most witty dialogue. On the occasion of its latest revival, 
all the sparkle seemed to have disappeared, the jokes fell flat, and there was 
such an air of unreality about the whole performance that the audience listened 
apathetically and left the theatre as though they considered an evening had 
been wasted. And it must bo confessed that the result was almost entirely 
due to the actors and actresses, only two of whom, Miss E. Brunton (a sister of 
Mrs. Kendal), as Miss Grannett,and Mr. Arthur Elwood as Major Treherne, 
es enter completely into the spirit of the play. Mr. Leonard Boyne as 
the hero was only really good in the lub scene. Mr. David James as Pincher, 
the journalist, quite missed the Ng tare of the character, but redeemed himself 
somewhat in the last act. Miss F. Frances was a colourless Hon. Fred Titeboy. 
Miss Olga Brandon played Mrs. Cuthbert in far too lachrymose a vein, and Miss 
Compton, though atfractive looking, was anything but a fascinating Mrs. 
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Singleton Bliss. Two small parts, the Viscount Glycerine of Mr. G. Stanton 
and the Pepper of Mr. G. B. Phillips, were effectively rendered. 


A very clever and amusing farce “The Best Man Wins,” was produced at 
the Novelty on January 27th. It is by Mark Melford, and tells of two foster- 
brothers who, both loving the same girl, are so unselfish as each to plead the 
cause of the other, and in order to induce the young lady to decide, the parson 
is called in, who settles the matter by winning the prize himself. In it the 
author and Mr. James Woodbridge were very good. 


The Opera Comique reopened on Monday, February 3, under the management 
of Mr. H. Gitten ors. who commenced his season with a two weeks’ run 
of “ A Noble Brother.” The piece has been successful in the provinces, for 
which it is better suited than for London, for it is stilted in language and 
utterly improbable. The hero has taken upon himself the guilt of a murder 
committed by his twin brother, has been confined in Sing-Sing (the scene is laid 
in America) for some 17 years, escapes and wanders the country as “ Jerry the 
Tramp.” Recognised by Harry Travers, a villain who has seen him in prison, 
he is compelled by his tyrant to claim as his daughter a girl who has been 
adopted by some rich people, so that Travers may force her into a marriage 
with himself. Jerry, however, has learnt to love the girl, and rather than she 
shall be sacrificed, he goes back to finish his term of imprisonment. Eventually, 
of course, the guilty brother on his death bed confesses to the crime. Jerry is 
released and inherits all the deceased’s wealth, and Travers is magnanimously 
allowed to go scot free. Mr.jW. J. Summers is decidedly a quaint and original 
eccentric comedian, and in the third act, where the struggle takes place between 
his affection for his daughter and the horror he feels of having to return to 
prison, showed considerable strength and pathos. He is the author of the 
“ comedy-drama,” which was evidently written by him with regard only to his 
own special powers. Miss Ellen Boucher was pleasing and intelligent as Mona 
Leigh, the tramp’s daughter. 


“Our Boys” was revived with every success at the Crilerion on February 
11th, and it is quite pone that no change will be required to be made in the 
evening bill till Mr. Wyndham’s (now rapidly approaching) return. Mr. David 
James is once again Perkyn Middlewick, the loving, passionate, and obstinate 
old butterman, a part that he plays to perfection. Mr. Leonard Boyne is 

as his son Charles, but a little spoils an otherwise excellent performance 

y his pronounced mannerisms. Mr. E. W. Gardiner’s Talbct Champneys is one 

of the best bits of light comedy we have seen, original and clever ; Mr. Arthur 

Elwood is an aristocratic Sir Geoffery Champneys ; and Miss Olga Brandon and 
Miss Frances are pleasing as Mary Melrose and Violet. 





Friday, February 14th, saw the 150th representation of Mr. Fred Horner's 
farcical comedy, “The Bungalow.” Toole’s theatre was crowded in every part, 
and the house certainly never looked so pretty, for in honour of the occasion, 
and it also being St. Valentine’s Day, real flowers, consisting of roses, sprays of 
mimosa, white lavender, lilies, etc., were hung in festoons and garlands all over 
the theatre, giving it a charming appearance. In addition to this, each member 
of the audience was presented with a souvenir in the shape. of an Indian hand 
punkah, on which were some twenty sketches of the most striking scenes in 
“The Bungalow,” the piece itself going to shouts of laughter. ‘ Isalda,” a 
poetical play in one act and in blank verse, by Fred Horner, was also seen for 
the first time. It proved to be decidedly tragic, and in marked contrast to the 
other item of the programme. Don Antonio, a feudal lord of the borders of 
Spain, has brought before him one Isalda, a girl who is accused of being one of 
taal of smugglers who cross into France. Don Antonio has seen and loved 
her, and promises to pois her (for she is condemned to death for infringe- 
ment of the law) if she will be his. Isalda, however, is betrothed to a Comte 


Henri Delauriéres, a French feudal lord, and it is to meet him that she so 
frequently crosses the frontier. The Count appears and demands her. release, 
but Don Antonio behaves in such a dastardly manner that the Count forees 
him to a duel there and then. Don Antonio is mortally wounded, but does not 
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die till he has signed a “ passport through the lines” enabling the lovers to 
escape. The dresses were picturesque, and the parts were capably filled by Mr. 
Bassett Roe, Mr. Matthew Brodie, and Miss Vane Featherston. The author 
had to bow his acknowledgments in response to a hearty call. 


-_ On Friday afternoon, February 14th, “The Home Feud,” original play in 
three acts, by Walter Frith, was produced at the Comedy. In its present form 
it will scarcely be seen again, for it is too sketchy altogether, and in places too 
talky. There is, however, sufficient in the original idea on which the play is 
based for the foundation of a good drama. Captain Hargreaves, having tem- 
og d lost his sight in Egypt, is saved from death and nursed back to health 
y Helen Joliffe, and they fall in love with each other, but without any mutual 
confession. The soldier goes to Germany for treatment, and his sight is 
restored, and immediately on his return he enters and declares his love for 
Helen. He has made a mistake, however, for he has proposed to Louise 
Brunton, a scheming woman with a past, who has, to escape from poverty and 
dependence, determined to entrap the well-to-do soldier if she can ; and she 
succeeds, for Hargreaves weds her. She has already been married to John 
Beilby, a thorough scamp and forger, but she imagines him to be dead. He 
re-appears, but as his wife is determined not to lose the position she has fought 
for, she makes an appointment with him for the dead of night, and he is to 
enter by the conservatory, when she will shoot him down as though he were a 
burglar. She fires and misses. Beilby snatches the revolver from her, and as 
she is attempting to escape, draws upon her, and she falls dead—a sudden 
ending—leaving to the audience to conjecture what they will as to the future 
of the various characters. Miss Gertrude Kingston was hard, jerky, and 
unfeminine as Louise Brunton ; Mr. Nutcombe Gould sympathetic as Captain 
ves; Miss May Whitty was a very sweet Helen Joliffe; and Mr. 
William Herbert manly and honest as an unselfish, honourable brother to the 
scamp John Beilby, effectively played by Mr. Scott Buist. Miss Eva Moore 
was natural and uneffected in an ingénue part. 


“ My Brother’s Sister” (Only in Fun), was played at a Gaiety matinée on 
February 15th, and was enthusiastically received. It was originally produced at 
the Princes’ Theatre, Manchester, September 3, 1888, and a notice appeared in 
the October number of “Tue THEeaTRE” of that year. As then stated, the 
—_ enables Miss Minnie Palmer to assume the character of a shoeblack, a 
ittle “help,” a society dame full of espieglerie and mischief, and a dashing 
young naval cadet ; and in these impersonations she acts, sings, and dances with 

er accustomed grace, vivacity and charm. The cast wasa good one. Mr. 
Herbert Sparling was very original and humorous as Waldcoffer Grosserby, 
an impecunious “dude ” ; Miss Gladys Homfrey attractive as a rather vindic- 
tive belle, Miss Geraldine Previous ; and Mr. C. W. Allison and Mr. George 
—- gave capital character sketches of Mr. Parker and Officer Schultz. 
“My Brotber’s Sister” was to be repeated on the two following Saturdays, and 
will then resume its highly successful tour in the provinces, prior to Miss 
Minnie Palmer’s revisiting America. 


“Les Cloches de Corneville,” Planquette’s most famous work, was repro- 
duced at the Opera Comique on Monday, February 17th, 1890. There is no 
occasion to descant on the tunefulness of its melodies, its general brightness, 
and drawing power, for the opera has beem heard in every part of the United 
Kingdom. Though Mr. Shiel Barry has played the part of Gaspard, the miser, 
some 3,000 times, he never “held the house” more completely than he did on 
this revival. His acting was tragic in its intensity. Mr. Charles Ashford, the 
original Gobo, was also excellent; and Mr. Tom Paulton quaint as The 
Bailie. Miss Helen Capet, as Germaine, sang true, but her voice—a good one 
—requires training, and she lacks expression sadly. In the absence of Miss 
‘Irene Verona, who was to have appeared as:Serpolette, Miss Marian Erle, who 
undertook the ie at very short notice, acquitted herself remarkably well. 
The chorus and orchestra are both worthy of very high praise indeed, the 
scenery by Messrs.: Ryan and Burns is exquisitely painted (the stained glass 
windows in the Chateau, by P. Ignatius Knowles, deserve special mention), and 
the dresses by Alias were charming. 
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“ Tabitha’s Courtship,” by Eva and Florence Bright, wants severe pruning ; it 
should play at least a quarter of an hour shorter time. The characters are not 
at all y drawn and there is a good spice of humour running through the 
little play. By the clever contrivance of one Charlie Mordant, an old pro- 
fessor of natural history, and a lady of a certain age with a weakness for es, 
are brought to decide on entering into matrimony, though but for his plotting 
they would never have dreamt of it. Mr. Cecil Thornbury as the professor 
and'Miss Florence Bright as an ingenue decidedly scored. Curtailed, “ Tabitha’s 
Courtship” should be in demand by amateurs and might even do for a first 
piece. 


“ Quicksands,” comedy drama by Charlotte E. Morland, adapted from Mrs: 
Lovett Cameron’s novel “ A Devout Lover,” may at least claim originality in 
its final scene, but the dialogue is generally commonplace, and the work though 
in many places interesting and having grip, is to a certain extent crude. The 
first act is decidedly the best. The plot turns on the generous (in one sense) 
self-denial of a man, who marries a woman he does not love in order to save a 
woman that he does, and who in her turn sacrifices her life to save her rival's. 
Mr. Walter Russell as Matthew Dane, Mr. Laurence Cautley as Geoffrey, 
his son, and Mr. Gilbert Yorke (a very youngactor) as Albert Trichet, were par- 
ticularly good. Mr. Edgar Smart as Miles Faulkner, and Mr. Ivan Watson (in a 
dual Da were worthy of praise. Miss Florence Bright as a frank sensible English 
girl, Dulcie Halliday was clever ; Miss Robins was a little stagey but impressive in 
the strongly emotional character of Rose de Brefour. The authoress would 
have done wisely not to have appeared as Angel Halliday; with the anxiety 
and nervousness attendant on the first production of her own work, it was im- 
possible for her to do herself or the part justice. ‘“Quicksands” was well re 
ceived by a very fashionable and crowded audience. 


Miss Olga Brandon, one of the handsomest actresses we have on the stage, 
was born of American parents in Australia in 1865, and received her education 
there till 1878, when she left for China and subsequently for America, and com 
menceil her dramatic career in New York, Octover 1884, as Edith in “ The 
Private Secretary,” at the Madison Square Theatre, followed by Mrs. Smith 
C In Chancery”’), Minnie (“Engaged”), and Lydia Haversack (“Twins”). Miss 

randon first appeared in England at the Royalty, Jan. 20, 1887, under Mr. 
Willie Edouin’s management, as Grace Goldring (“ Modern Wives”’), and Mrs. 
Mumford Merry (“ A Tragedy’), in both of which characters the young actress 
achieved successes. A six months’ tour in America followed, during which 
engagement with Mr. J.S. Clarke, Miss Brandon played lead in the old comedies, 
Ophelia (“ Hamlet”), Pauline FM. of Lyons ’’), and on her return to London 
became a member of Mr. and . Kendal’s company, and appeared as Athenais 

“Tronmaster”), Jenny (“Queen’s Shilling”), Christina Haggerston (“ The 
uire ”’), Lady Ingram (“Scrap of Paper”), and created the of Rhoda 
“The Weaker Sex”)—a most admirable performance ; Philip “Two 
iends”) ; and Lady Dolly (“ White Lie’), all highly spoken of. Mr. harles 
Wyndham next secured Miss Brandon’s valuable aid to appear as Esther 
“ Caste a charming portrayal, Mrs. Cuthbert (“Cyril’s Success’’), and as 
Me (“Our Boys”). Miss Olga Brandon joins Mr. Alexander’s com- 
pany at the Avenue in September as leading lady, and will no doubt increase 
the reputation she has already gained as an established favourite. 


Lack of space precludes more than a few remarks in the present number of 
THE THEATRE on the latest productions at the Garrick, but a full notice shall 
appear in the next issue of i Sufficient to say that both pieces 
were pronounced eminent successes. Mr. Wynn Miller's “Dream Faces” is 
exquisite in sentiment, and wepesieteiaeaniy wil. “ A Pair of Spectacles ” 
has been most happily adapted by Mr. Sydney rundy, is full of kling 

i , and was done complete justice to by Mr. Hare, who has a c ter 


in the benevolent Benjamin that is one of his most delightful im- 
i He is ably seconded by Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Sydney 
and Mr. F. H. Knight are both excellent. The two pieces constitute 

one of the best programmes in London. 
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After playing a round of his favourite characters, Mr. Toole appeared for 
the last time at his own theatre previous to his departure for Ausiralia on 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, as Robert Spicer Romford in “ Artful Cards,” and Mr. 


Spriggins in “Ici on Parle Frangais.” 


At the Park Town Hell, Battersea o excellent little theatre for amateurs, 
by the way), a very poetic version by Miss E. Bessle and Mr. 8. Herberte 
Basing of Gringoire, was. given on February 4. The work was much applauded, 
and was done great justice to by the joint author in the name part, the authoress 
as Loyse, and by Miss Mary Bessle as Nicole Andry. Mr. Frank Westerton 
exhibited a good conception of the character of Louis XI. 


Miss Rosina Filippi, who has already shown a poetical tendency in her 
children’s pantomime, “ Little Goody Two Shoes,” produced a fairy sketch at 
the Town Hall, Chelsea, on Friday, Jan 31. It is entitled ‘“ An Idyll of New 
Year’s Eve” and is graceful in sentiment and design, but too thin for the 
general public’s acceptanc>. As it may be made the medium for the wearing fof 
some very pretty dresses, marshalling in review as it does the various months 
of the year, etc., it might find favour with amateurs for home representation. 





In the March number, 1888, of THE THEATRE, accompanying his portrait, 
there appeared a notice of Mr. Edward S. Willard’s dramatic career. Since 
that date he has added to his laurels, notably by his performances of Count 
Freund ir. “ Christina,” Count Donella in “ To the Death,” (“ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,”) Sir Darrell Erne in “The Monk’s Room,” and.Cyrus Blenkarn in “ The 
Middleman,” from which our group is taken. Owing principally to his great 
performance, this play (produced August 27, 1889, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
of which Mr. Willard then became joint lessee with Mr. John Lart), which has 
already run some 150 nights, appears likely to hold the boards until such time 
as the principal character leaves England to fill the same réle, and, we doubt not, 
achieve as great a triumph in America, 


A full account of Miss Annie Hughes’ experience on the stage up to that 
date will be found in the February number of 1888, in which her portrait 
appeared as one of the “Two Roses.” Miss Annie Hughes continues to 
increase in favour, and her rendering of Nancy Blenkarn in “The Middleman ” 
is one of the most intelligent and piquante performances that has been seen. 


Mr. E. W. Garden, though he does not ignore the advantages he acquired by 
the playing of small parts in the provinces, etc., dates his real theatrical career 
from 1872, when he joined Mr. J. H. Montague’s company at the Globe, and 
was in the original cast of “Partners for Life,” “Forgiven,” “Spur of the 
Moment,” and “ Fine Feathers.” In the latter his Daniel Dole was universally 
commended in the highest terms. Mr. Garden was the original Don Bolero in 
“Giroflé Girofla,”. and for four years, from 1875 to 1879, played Talbot 
Champneys in “Uur Boys,” and Gibson Greene in “ Married in Haste,” in the 

rovinces with complete success everywhere. He has had but few engagements 
so they have all been long ones. Mr. Garden joined Mr. Toole’s 
company when the latter gentleman assumed the management of the then 
Folly Theatre, and was with him for three years, during fiftcen months of 
which he played Sir Robert Boobleton in “The Upper Crust.” At the 
Adelphi he was the Joe Buzzard of “In the Ranks,” for 18 months, the Tom 
Dossiter in “ Harbour Lights,” for 18 months, and Reuben Armstrong in “ The 
Bells of Haslemere” for 10 months. How long he will appear in “ The 
Middleman,” depends coy on the run of the piece, for a better Jesse Pegg 
could not possibly be found. 


We have received the following from a contributor :— 


No. Rose Wirnovut Its Tuorn. 

Dining the other day with a very old friend of: mine—a veteran actor long since 
retired from the boards—I happened to make some careless remark “across the 
walnuts and the wine,” on the improved status of his profession in these latter days. 
As usual, my host was in a pleasantly digputatious mood. He began to hem and 
haw, and availing himself of a memory which is still prodigiously retentive, he 
reminded me that Garrick used to associate with Lord Chancellors, and other 
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grandees, on a footing of perfect equality. This there was no denying, so I didn’t 
attempt to deny it, but shifted my ground :—“ Hasn’t there, however, been a sort of 
general levelling-up, a marked improvement in the social position of the rank and file 
of the profession?” “ Well,” replied the old gentleman, “perhaps there has, but 
yet—” he paused. “Ah!” I exclaimed, “ What is the ‘monstrous malefactor’ to 
be brought in by that ‘but yet’?” He answered never a word; but rose, and, 
toddling to his book-case, took down a portly volume, and began to turn over the 
leaves. Then, with a merry twinkle in his grey eye, he handed me the volume, with 
a “Just read that!” I read in French, what I will here translate, as I don’t 
approve of long quotations in a foreign tongue :— 

“ Charles Sanson, public headsman of Paris, met the painter David coming out of 
the Hall of the Revolutionary Tribunal, one morning in the spring of 1793. The 
painter had in his hand a roll of paper, which he unfolded and displayed to the 
headsman. ‘Well, citizen Sanson,’ quoth he, ‘what think you of this Roman?’ 
‘Capitally drawn,’ replied Sanson, ‘only you've made him look terribly ferocious.’ 
‘ Austere would be the better word. Don’t you perceive that he is the avenger of the 
people?’ ‘The avenger! What may that mean?’ ‘Why, yourself and your 
colleagues, to be sure.’ ‘ And is that the uniform you are going to make us wear?’ 
‘Uniform, indeed! Say costume, you barbarian. But how 4o you like it?’ ‘ Like 
it ! not at all. You don’t catch me running about like a bare-legged Highlander.’ 
‘Highlander, quotha! Why, it’s a pure antique Roman costume. I fear, citizen 
Sanson, you fail to comprehend the dignity of the functions you perform.’ ‘Ah! 
citizen David. Stopjone moment! Don't overdo the dignity! Else I’m mighty 
afraid we shall have too many competitors inour profession.’ ” 


Complaints are so frequent at this time of the year—and certainly not least 
amongst many fair members of the theatrical profession—of the discomfort 
and inconvenience arising from chapping and roughening of the skin, that we are 
constrained for once in a way to call the attention of our jady readers to a 
preparation that really, from testiniony adduced, seems to meet all require- 
ments in this respect. This preparation is known as “ Lanoline” Soap, and, as 
manufactured by the eminent chemists, Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co., of 
Snow Hill Buildings, is found to be a pure neutral soap, evidently prepared 
from the best material, and remarkable in respect of its freedom from alkali, 
which is notably present in most toilet soaps to such a degree as to cause an 
unnatural dryness and roughness of the skin, and in winter to lead to chapping 
and abrasions. This is because the alkali abstracts from the skin the only 
natural fat upon which it depends for its nourishment as well as for its soft- 
ness, clearness, and elasticity. The Lanoline Soap is not only excellent for 
cleansing the skin, but the Lanoline which it contains is set free in the water 
whilst washing, whence it is absorbed by the skin, for which it has a strong 
affinity. Lanoline, we understand, is the special name given to a purified fat 
of sheep’s wool, and this being natural to the skin and hair, is readily absorbed 
by them, contributing in a marked degree to their nourishment and healthful- 
ness. It differs from ordinary fats in that being a cholesterine and not a 
glycerine fat, it does not become rancid and develop acids which are in- 
jurious to the skin. It is undoubtedly well worthy of a trial by all persons who 
appreciate a healthful skin and clear complexion, but is specially useful to those 
who suffer from roughness, redness, premature wrinkles, and the chappng which 
18 now so prevalent. 





New plays produced and important revivals in London, from 
Jan. 18, 1890, to February 18, 1890. 


' 1900 (Revivals are marked thus® ). 
Jan. 21 “Across Her Path,” new play in four acts, written by Miss Annie 


Irish, founded on Miss Annie 8. Swan’s novel. Matinée. Terry’s. 
n 23% The fesing of the Shrew,” a comedy by William Shakespeare. 


0 

» 25 ° Cyril’s Success,” comedy in five acts by H. J. Byron. Criterion. 

» 27 “The Best Man Wins,” fantastic American farce in one act by Mark 
Melford. Novelty. 

s 27 °* Kleptomania,” a farcical re by Mark Melford. Novelty. 

» 23 “Alla Mistake,” comedietta by Mrs. 


ewton Phillips. Ladbroke Hall. 
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Jan. 31 “An Idyll of New Year's Eve,” fairy sketch, by Rosina Filippi,. 
music by Amy Elise Horrocks., Chelsea Town Hall. 
Feb. “Dr. Bill,” farcical comedy in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Albert Carré, by Hamilton Aidé. Avenue. 

“Fool’s Mate,” original comedy in one act, by Frederick W. 

: Broughton (placed in evening bill). Avenue. 

“The Tidal Hour,” domestic drama in one act by Rex Watney. 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater. 

“ A Noble Brother,” comedy drama in four acts, by W. J. Summers. 
Opera Comique. 

°“ Our American Cousin,” comedy by Tom Taylor. Novelty. 

“ Gringoire,” new version of Theodore de Banville’s poetic play, by 
Miss E. Bessle and 8S. Herberte Basing. Park Town Hall, 
Battersea. 

“Clarissa,” drama in four acts, founded by Robert Buchanan on 
Richardson’s world-famous novel. JMatinée. Vaudeville. 

“New Lamps for Old,” a (comparatively speaking) new and original 
play in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome. Terry’s. 

» 8 “The Parting of the Ways,” rustic comedy in one act, by Frederick 
Bowyer and W. Edwardes-Sprange. Terry's. 

» 11 °*Our Boys,” H. J. Byron’s comedy. Criterion. 

; 14 “The Home Feud,” original play in three acts by Walter Frith. 
Matinée. Comedy. 

» 14 “Isalda,” new and original play in one act, by Fred Horner. Toole’s. 

» 15 “My Brother's Sister (only in fun),” played in three acts (first time 
in London). Matinée. Gaiety. 

3 17 °*Les Cloches de Corneville,” comic opera in three acts, by H. B. 
Farnie and R. Planquette. Opera Comique. 

» 18 “Quicksands,” comedy drama in four acts, by Charlotte E. Morland. 
Matinée. Comedy. 

» 18 “Tabitha’s Courtship,” comedietta, by Eva and Florence Bright. 

’ Matinée. Comedy. 


In the Provinces from January 16, 1890, to February 18, 1890. 


Jan. 27 “ Rees and Wages,” five-act drama by William Bourne. T.R., 
Hanley. 
» 2% “Noble Love,” romantic drama in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and 
J.J. Hewson. T.R., Goole. 
» 2¢. “The Cloven Foot,” play in four acts, founded on Miss Braddon’s 
novel, by Frederick Mouwllot. T.R., Blackburn. 
» 27 “The Scapegoat,” original drama in four acts, by Woods Lawrence. 
_T.R., Huddersfield. 
Feb. 3 “In Deadly Peril,” drama in four acts, by Hal Collier. Aquarium, 
Scarborough. 
» 3 “His Fature Wife,” original one-act farce, by F. Hawley Francks. 
Brighton Aquarium, 
“In the Queen’s Name,” original drama in a prologue and three acts 
by Messrs. Trevor and Delille. T.R., Colchester. 
» 8 “Doomed,” original three-act comedy drama, by A. H. and A. C. 
Hodgson. Philharmonic Hall, Southampton. 
» 8 “In Olden Days,” comedietta, by A. H. und A. C. Hodgson. Phil- 
harmonic Hal], Southampton. 
» 10 “Sins of New York,” drama in five acts, by Arthur Horner. T.R., 
Birkenhead. 
» 10 “Loaded with a Legacy,” comedietta by W.C. Honeyman. Avenue, 
Sunderland. 
» 18 “Love’s Magic,” original operetta in one act, libretto by Major J. 
K. J. Jocelyn, music by Uavalier L. Zavertal. Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich. 


In Paris from January 15, 1890, to February 11, 1890. 


Jan. 18 “Margot,” comedy in three acts, by Henri Meilhac. Théatre Fran- 
gais. , 
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Jan. 20 “Le Voyage de Suzette,” spectacular piece in three acts and eleven 
roera by M.M. Chivet and Dauru. Music by Léon Vasseur. 
aieté. 
» 24 “Cendrillonette” operetta in four acts by Paul Ferrier, music by 
Gaston Serpette and Victor Roger. Bouffes. 

Feb. 4 “Ma Mie Rosette,” three act comic opera, by Jules Prével and 
Armand Liorat. Music by Paul Lacome. Folies Dramatiques. 

° Dimitri,” lyrical drama in five acts, by Henri de Bornier and 
Armand Silvestre. Music by Victorin Jouciéres. Opera 
Comique. 

“Le Comte D’Egmont,” Géethe’s drama in three acts, adapted by 
Adolphe Aderer. Beethoven's music. Od¢on. 

» 11 “Nos Jolies Fraudeuses,” three act farcical comedy, by Alexandre 

Bisson. Nouveautés. 


WV 


Reviews. 
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“ Scaramouch in Naxos,and Other Plays,” byJohn Davidson. (London: T. Fisher- | 
Unwin.) 


If any model is good to found one’s literary style upon, by all means let - 
Shakes) offer, and assuredly Mr. Davidson thinks so too. On the three 
lays that constitute his volume, “ Romeo and Juliet,’ “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” ‘“Cymbeline,” “Henry the Fourth,” “Love’s Labour's Lost,” “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “A Winter's Tale,” all exert a marked in- 
fluence, and what originality the book possesses is not due to its plots, characters, 
or language. The blank verse, however, is not Shakespeare’s blank verse. 
This and the rhymed lyrics are all Mr. Davidson’s, even when he sets “ time” 
against “ brine” in a couplet. But, having said this, we have uttered our worst, 
and we may accord a fair meed of praise to the poetic fibre of his book. | 
Its pages abound in felicitous lines and metaphors, such as :— 


oS we is grass-green, sea-green earth, 
This emerald that sets off the golden sun. 

« - « This fair hanging en, &c.” 

“I see thee, moon, in thy high heavenly garden ; 
Thou walkest like a maid among her flowers.” 
“Among the flags that, like a rushy curb 

The streaming brook réin to an ambling pace” 
“ Even now I see our elfin nation come, 
Descending like a shower of frosty snow.’ 


And, speaking of a ring on a girl's finger :— 


“ Looks like the little golden coronal 
Round which the petals of the lily cluster.” 


One who has a gift for such phrases as these, and who can command the 
courageous flow of language that Mr. Davidson is master of, need never despair 
of producing work that may make its mark in the future. 


“ Humourous Poems of the Century.” Edited, with biographical notes, by Ralph H. 
Caine (London; Walter Scott.) 

We have little but unstintsd praise to accord to this latest addition to tke 

“Canterbury Poets” series. As an anthology of humourou; poems of the 
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century, the little volume is well worth the modest inch of space it would 
demand upon our bookshelf, for the selection is thoroughly judicious. We are 
sorry to see one or two old friends absent, notably, perhaps, C. S. Calverley. 
Exigencies of copyright are, without doubt, however, responsible for the 
omission. 

“ Sylvie and Bruno,” by Lewis Carroll. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 

In the preface to his latest book Mr. Carroll wails over the difficulty of being 
original. ‘This he need not do, for he has made one odd line of humour pecu- 
liarly his own, and in it, if he has many imitators, he has no peers. The 
greater part of “Sylvie and Bruno” no one but its author could have written. 
Through its pages we are constantly called up halting with little spurts of 
laughter over such whimsical tricks of speech and fancy as became a type of 
household jest near twenty-five years ago. Think of that, my good men! A 
quarter of a century, with its revelations and revolutions in literature, has 
passed over our whitening heads since Alice, and the Duchess, and the little 
crowd of card-courtiers stepped into print and our most close affections simul- 
taneously. And we see by the publishers’ list that the nursery is still faithful 
te a favourite that has become traditional, and that Alice has entered upon her 
eight-hundred-and-third century, and is, we have no doubt, hale and hearty 
yet. But the little lady’s huge popularity is her father’s worst confusion, for 
how may he devise a rival to her daintyship that may hope to compare with 
the quaint child of his younger fancy? Sylvie, Bruno and Co. are charming 
little creations, but they lack the utter sweetness of inconsequence that 
characterized their progenitors. And then we resent being treated to moral 
disquisitions in fairy tales, even when Alice’s parent is the preacher. Sincerity, 
charity, piety—what excellent qualitizs are these, yet how out of place if made 
obtrusively prominent in a story of nonsense! And what do we want with 
Lady Muriel and the sick east of an unhappy love-tale in Carroll-land? What 
do we want——Oh, beloved jester, that you should commit that grievous error 
of taking the public into your confidence as to the creations of your brain! 
An author, as reviewed through his works, should ever be a mystery, an un- 

known quantity, a Junius in nuce— 


“For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.” 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window if folks prefer ; 
But please you, no foot over threshold of mine.” 


Think of Poe and his “ Philosophy of Composition,” and weep. But if there 
is a mistake or two apparent in this new volume of yours, there is yet more 
that makes us shake hands again with the ghost of thine old self over that 
quarter century of years. Hail the gardener, and the Chancellor, and the Pro- 
fessor most of any! And, if the declining sun at the jinis of the book is meant 
te typify the laying down for good and all of thine own eventful pen, we should 
like to press amongst the childish world that crowd about the doors of thy 
fancy, to cry a last heartfelt farewell to one who has enriched our baby literature 
with dowry of more pure, harmless, and delicious fun than ever were its gain 
before. But one word as to the illustrations. Handicapped by illustrious tradition, 
Mr. Furniss has yet succeeded in imbuing his little personalities with a grace 
and charm that are all their own ; and, indeed, one or two of his vignettes are 
quite models of exquisite prettiness. 
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